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Mr. Harding Stands to His 
Words 


N October 9 The Weekly Review 
sent to Senator Harding at 
Marion the following telegram: 


Your Des Moines speech is being gen- 
erally interpreted as an abandonment of 
the position defined in your speech of 
August 28. It is regarded as especially 
repudiating that part of the August 28 
speech in which you said that if it shall 
be found that the existing League “has 
been so entwined and interwoven into the 
peace of Europe that its good must be 
preserved in order to stabilize the peace 
of that continent, then it can be amended 
cr revised” into a form that would be 
acceptable to America. We consider it of 
the utmost importance that the question 


thus raised be promptly and authorita- 
tively cleared up. An immediate answer 
to Editors Weekly Review, 140 Nassau 
Street, New York, would be deeply ap- 
preciated. 


Mr. Harding returned to Marion on 
October 11 and in the course of that 
day sent the following telegraphic 
reply, signed by his secretary: 


Senator Harding has directed me to 
say, in reply to your telegram of October 
9, that his Des Moines speech if read in 
full is in complete harmony with his 
speech of August 28. There has been 
and will be no change from position of 
August 28. 


The commotion created by the Des 
Moines speech has been quite natu- 
ral. The tone of that speech and its 
emphasis were very different from 
those of the careful and comprehen- 
sive statement of position which con- 
stituted the speech of August 28. 
The Des Moines speech was heartily 
acclaimed by Senator Johnson, and 
was widely regarded by persons in- 
comparably more impartial than he 
as contradicting the earlier utter- 
ance. No such contradiction is con- 
tained in the actual language of the 
speech; but the impression to that 
effect was of itself a serious fact, and 
a fact of the first importance. It is, 
therefore, with the keenest satisfac- 
tion that The Weekly Review finds, 
in accordance with its own interpre- 
tation of Mr. Harding’s words at Des 
Moines, that these constitute no de- 
parture whatever from the position 
so deliberately and so accurately set 
forth by the Republican candidate on 
August 28. 

A fuller discussion of the subject 
will be found in the editorial “What 
Happened at Des Moines.” In that 
article the exact relation between the 
two speeches is carefully examined, 
and the character of Mr. Harding’s 
position once more set forth. 


O far as regards the specific issue 
of veracity, the controversy be- 
tween Senator Spencer and Presi- 
dent Wilson, long drawn out as it 
has been, can be summed up in 
very brief space. The substance of 
Senator Spencer’s statement was 
that at the Peace Conference the 
President had assured Premier Bra- 
tiano of Rumania that in the event 
of an attempt to violate the settle- 
ment established at Versailles the 
United States would send to Europe 
its military and naval forces to as- 
sure the maintenance of that set- 
tlement. This statement was pro- 
nounced by Mr. Tumulty, Secretary 
to the President, “absolutely and 
unqualifiedly false.’ When Senator 
Spencer questioned Mr. Tumulty’s 
authority to make this denial the 
President backed up his Secretary in 
these words: 
I wish to state that your statement was 
called to my attention by Mr. Tumulty and 
that I requested him to issue the denial to 


which you refer. I reiterate the denial. The 
statement you made was false. 


After various further exchanges the 
President caused to be published a 
stenographic report which was in his 
possession of the remarks which he 
made on the occasion in question. 
The burden of the President’s speech 
was that the Allied and Associated 
Powers had a right to lay down con- 
ditions, such as the observance of the 
rights of minorities, which nations 
like Rumania and Serbia should be 
required to accept in return for 
the guarantee of their territorial in- 
tegrity which those Powers were 
making in the treaty of peace. “We 
must not close our eyes,” he said, “to 
the fact that in the last analysis the 
military and naval strength of the 
great Powers will be the final guar- 
antee of the peace of the world.” Ad- 
dressing specifically “our friends from 
Rumania and Serbia,” he begged them 
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“to remember that while Rumania and 
Serbia are ancient sovereignties the 
settlements of this Conference are 
greatly adding to their territories.” 
And a little further on he brought in 
the express application of this to the 
United States, as follows: 

How can a power like the United States, 
for example—for I can speak for no other— 
after signing this treaty, if it contains elements 
which they do not believe will be permanent, 
go three thousand miles away across the sea 


and report to its people that it has made a 
settlement of the peace of the world? It can- 


not do so. And yet there underlies all of these 
transactions the expectation on the part, for 
example, of Rumania, and of Czecho-Slovakia, 
and of Serbia, that if any covenants of this 


settlement are not observed, the United States 
will send her armies and her navies to see that 
they are observed. 

That this is in substance precisely 
the thing that Senator Spencer 
charged is too plain to require any 
argument. To call his statement 
“absolutely and unqualifiedly false,” 
or.even simply to say that his “state- 
ment is false,” is, in the light. of 
the President’s own evidence, an 
absurdity. 


UT the controversy suggests a 

question far broader than that of 
veracity. Why should the obligation 
of the United States to contribute its 
armed forces to the execution of the 
task undertaken by the members of 
the League, if circumstances re- 
quired such contribution, be so vehe- 
mently denied? Why not defend 
Article X as imposing a duty which 
we ought gladly to assume in case 
of need, instead of defending it as 
not laying upon us any obligation of 
such duty? A manly and straight- 
forward way of asserting the right- 
fulness of Article X, and at the same 
time denying that it lays upon us an 
intolerable or undesirable burden, 
would be to insist on the probability 
that resort to armed force would be 
averted by the general power and 
prestige of the League, while frankly 
admitting that when occasion de- 
manded we should, under the provi- 
sions of that Article, have to send 
our men and ships to the rescue just 
like other nations. Of such straight- 
forward and courageous facing of 
the fact there has been, throughout 
the Democratic campaign, an aston- 
ishing, and, we believe, a complete 
absence. Moreover, we are quite 


convinced that the cause of the Presi- 
dent and of Mr. Cox would have been 
infinitely better served if this issue, 
instead of being shirked, had been 
squarely met. 


joo temptation to use the lan- 

guage of piddling politics, in- 
stead of that of logic and large ideas, 
has made much of the discussion in 
the present campaign futile, child- 
ish. The fact that intelligent per- 
sons, meeting at clubs, at dinners, in 
every-day intercourse, have in so 
many instances preferred the game 
of calling names to that of exercising 
their wits in the interest of truth and 
national expediency might be taken 
as a sign of either moral or intel- 
lectual bankruptcy. It is, of course, 
nothing of the sort. When Mr. Wil- 
son determined to hold the “solemn 
referendum,” we said that even if he 
should not be the Democratic nomi- 
nee, the referendum would be essen- 
tially on the merits (or “failure,” as 
Mr. Hoover has put it) of his admin- 
istration. Such has proved to be the 
case, and is admitted to be by many 
who mean to vote for Cox. As a re- 
sult, even the few speeches of the 
campaign which have shown bold- 
ness and freshness of conception, 
such as Mr. Harding’s of August 28 
and Mr. Hoover’s of October 9, have 
not received the thoughtful examina- 
tion they deserve. In this respect, 
the Republicans have behaved better 
than the Democrats. Governor Cox’s 
one speech of any consequence, his 
capable speech of acceptance, was 
not ruled out of court. It received 
some approach to decent criticism in 
Republican circles; the Democrats 
have been entirely ungenerous to 
every utterance by Harding. Even 
Mr. Hoover, whom many Democrats 
professed a willingness to vote for 
if nominated, is now regarded by 
these same persons as having virtu- 
ally sold out. One can only conjec- 
ture what would have happened if 
he had been nominated on the Re- 
publican ticket and had taken his 
present stand toward the Wilson ad- 
ministration. Would his prestige 
have been great enough to make the 
campaign one of ideas, or would it 
still have degenerated to pettiness? 


—_ — 


R. HARDING says that “Maine 

takes the lead in declaring for 
America unmortgaged to the Old 
World.” “Unmortgaged” is a kin- 
dling word. But let us consider, 
Partnership is a mortgage; friend- 
ship is a mortgage; citizenship is a 
mortgage; wedlock is a mortgage; 
sonship and parenthood are mort- 
gages; life is a mortgage. Only 
death is uncommitted. But Mr. 
Harding is not the first man to make 
his epigrams worse than his case. 


7AS the late Italian upheaval a 
Socialistic revolution? It was 

not, says Premier Giolitti. The set- 
tlement which he succeeded in bring- 
ing about “has probably postponed 
the advent of Socialism in Italy for 
perhaps a century, and certainly for 
fifty years.” On the day after this 
statement was made the leaders of 
the Socialist party, meeting at Milan, 
decided by seven votes against five 
for adhesion to the Communist Inter- 
nationale, for acceptance of Lenin’s 
ukase, which Mr. Eugene Debs has 
called “ridiculous, arbitrary, and au- 
tocratic,” and for expulsion of all 
moderate elements from the party. 
Having to choose between a fifty 
years’ patience and the promise of 
an immediate realization of the mil- 
lennium, the majority of the big 
twelve naturally snatched at the 
promise. Not the gesture but the 
faith which prompted it is the as- 
tonishing thing. Signor Serrati, 
editor of the Socialist Avanti, is not 
of that innocent cast. He resigned 
from his paper, and, together with 
Daragona and Bombacci, brought 
out a report of their impressions of 
Soviet Russia. Its publication within 
three days of the sensational decision 
of Milan was the moderates’ crush- 
ing reply to Lenin’s anathema. “The 
capitalist régime,” they declared, 
“has been destroyed, but it has not 
been replaced by anything that meets 
even the most elementary needs of a 
civilized people.” But will the rank 
and file of Italian labor understand 
that Socialism, matured by half a 
century’s patient development, must 
be a more precious thing than the 
reduction to the absolute cultural 
poverty which Lenin tries to palm 
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off on them as an improvement on 
the capitalist state? 


7 report, besides being a warn- 
ing to Italian labor against affil- 
ijation with Lenin’s Internationale, is 
an opportune apology for the mod- 
erate leaders who are responsible for 
the acceptance of Giolitti’s scheme of 
settlement. “The management of in- 
dustries,” it says, “which has been 
placed directly in the hands of work- 
ers, has proved disastrous.” That 
in Italy the leaders succeeded in 
persuading their followers to evacu- 
ate the works which Signor Giolitti’s 
policy of laissez-faire had surren- 
dered to them has spared the country 
a similar disaster. But their success 
should not be taken as a proof that 
Giolitti’s pussyfooting was justified. 
It only justifies his estimate of the 
Italian worker’s mentality, on which 
he has based a daring and hazardous 
speculation. Luck was with him this 
time. But in trusting that the 
workman as he knew him would not 
let his common sense be shaken by 
the onset of an unrestrained revolt 
he sacrificed to an astute calculation 
a fundamental principle of govern- 
ment. At Bologna, one of his 
critics in the Senate remarked, the 
real Government was not that of 
Signor Giolitti, but the Chamber of 
Labor. That his neutrality between 
the law-breakers and their victims 
did not everywhere result in the 
abdication of lawful government is 
not a success that Giolitti can book 
to his credit. 


[ Mr. Lloyd George’s recent speech 
on Ireland means a declaration of 
war, Sinn Fein has little reason to 
raise an outcry. He simply gives the 
Irish extremists what they have all 
along pretended that they wanted. 
They have been trading on the strong 
aversion to violence which prevails 
among a large body of the British 
people. But they have strained the 
challenge to a point at which British 
self-control can hold out no longer. 
Lloyd George is an expert in gaug- 
ing the prevalent public sentiment, 
and if he now comes out with a bold 
acceptance of the Irish pretense of 
a state of war, we may be sure that 


a large majority of the British peo- 
ple will support him in his stand. 
The issue of such a conflict can not 
be doubtful. 

It means an amount of suffering 
for Ireland out of all proportion to 
that surplus of power which Sinn 
Fein demands and Great Britain can 
not possibly concede. ‘The Irish are 
queer but the easiest and best fellows 
to get on with if you only know how,” 
says Mr. Carnegie in his autobiogra- 
phy. “Their loyalty to their leaders, 
even when mistaken, is something to 
make us proud of them.” That is the 
Irish problem in a nutshell. Only 
Irishmen can know how to get on 
with the Irish, and the tragic part of 
it is that their loyalty is given to a 
group of leaders who are wofully 
deficient in a realizing sense of their 
responsibility. That thi8 misdirected 
loyalty is largely due to England’s 
frequently unhappy choice of persons 
sent over to govern Ireland does not 
alter the fact; nor is it made any the 
less deplorable by the reflection that 
in former times the whole British 
policy towards Ireland was one of 
senseless injustice. 


i ILITARISM is apparently ram- 

pant in Poland. The victory 
gained over the Russian Reds has 
given certain elements of the cadre 
an assurance which dares defy the 
civil government of the Republic. A 
sense of self-sufficiency breeds insub- 
ordination. The threat of Polish offi- 
cers at staff headquarters at Veronov 
that they were resolved to occupy 
Vilna, with or without the consent of 
the Government in Warsaw, was not 
an empty boast. General Zellgouski 
made a show of loyalty to the civil 
authorities by resigning his command 
before he gave way to the pressure 
brought upon him by his troops to 
capture Vilna. Still he did not refuse 
to enter the city with his insurgent 
soldiery. This Polish Gabriel of the 
Annunciation has not the moral cour- 
age of his Fiumese prototype. The 
insurgent troops are said to be Lithu- 
anians, resenting the decision of the 
Lithuanian and Polish peace delegates 
that the Vilna district shall be in- 
cluded in Lithuanian territory. We 
must not judge too harshly of these 





birds that befoul their own nest. It 
probably can be called their own only 
in so far as their ancestors some gen- 
erations back were hatched in it. 
Prince Sapieha, the Polish Foreign 
Minister, is a Lithuanian if nation- 
ality is only a matter of names. 


ERHAPS it is a too flattering 
unction that most of the intelli- 
gentsia lay to themselves in assum- 
ing the preéminent importance of 
their own cerebrations in the face of 
a scornful rejection by the American 
people. “It was America,” writes one 
of them, “who invented the right- 
thinker.” Admittedly the concept is 
not new, since theologians and politi- 
cians have used it from immemorial 
time. “But it is only in the United 
States,” continues the writer, “that it 
has been extended to all departments 
of thought. It is only here that any 
novel idea, in any field of human re- 
lations, carries with it a burden of 
obnoxiousness and is instantly chal- 
lenged as mysteriously immoral by 
the great masses of right-thinking 
men.” Observant persons, we fear, 
will view this generalization with 
grave dubiety. Even a troglodyte, it 
may safely be asserted, will brighten 
up at a novel idea, provided, first, that 
it is a real idea, and second, that it is 
really novel; while the ordinary run 
of mankind (as a good many com- 
petent witnesses, including William 
Shakespeare, have testified) will 
greet even a counterfeit of the real 
thing with gladsome hospitality. Un- 
fortunately, the stock of worth-while 
novel ideas is not so plentiful as the 
intelligentsia imagine, particularly 
when fondly contemplating their own 
output. The writer of Ecclesiastes 
(i, 14) had a pertinent thing to say 
on this subject some years ago; and 
his opinion may still be read with 
profit by the meek and the thought- 
ful. The right-thinkers may now and 
then show themselves somewhat com- 
placent; they may here and there de- 
limit too narrowly the field of their 
interests and sympathies; but they 
have been taught by experience to 
view with a wise incredulity most of 
what is offered them by the stridu- 
lous barkers who deal exclusively in 
alleged novelties. 
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What Happened at 
Des Moines 


splat HARDING’S campaign 

reached high-water mark in his 
speech of August 28. That speech 
was marked by almost every good 
quality that should characterize the 
comprehensive statement of the head 
of a great party upon an issue of 
unusual difficulty and of the highest 
moment. 

It would have been matter for pro- 
found satisfaction if, in his further 
utterances on the subject of the 
League, the Republican candidate 
had proposed to himself no other ob- 
ject than that of more fully im- 
pressing his countrymen with the 
ideas conveyed in the August 28 
speech, and persuading them of the 
soundness of those ideas. In his 
speech at Des Moines, so far from 
doing this, he produced a violent dis- 
turbance in men’s thoughts on the 
subject. Some who had found in the 
August 28 speech just that clearness 
and solidity which had been lacking 
in Mr. Harding’s previous outgiv- 
ings, felt that they were all at sea 
again. Others, like Senator Johnson, 
who were anxious that the Republi- 
can candidate should align himself 
absolutely against the Versailles 
Covenant or any modification of it, 
saw in the Des Moines speech a 
declaration of such alignment. And 
partisan advocates of Mr. Cox and 
champions of Mr. Wilson pointed to 
that speech either as an abject and 
cowardly surrender to Johnson and 
Borah, or as one more example of 
that preposterous inconstancy which 
they have throughout the campaign 
been charging upon Mr. Harding. 

All this is unfortunate, and for it 
Mr. Harding is by no means to be ac- 
quitted of blame, although it is sim- 
ple matter of fact that there is noth- 
ing in the Des Moines speech which 
contradicts, or even modifies, the 
position defined in the speech of Au- 
gust 28. Nevertheless, it was an en- 
tirely tenable position that Mr. Hard- 
ing intended that the later speech, 
while not expressly repudiating the 
earlier and more elaborate one, 
should be understood as a virtual 


repudiation of all that part of it 
which held out any hope of a final 
adjustment based upon amendment 
of the Versailles Covenant. 

This impression is distinctly and 
emphatically negatived by Mr. Hard- 
ing’s reply to the inquiry sent him 
by The Weekly Review. In that in- 
quiry, we expressly quoted the state- 
ment in his August 28 speech that if 
it shall be found that the existing 
League “has been so entwined and 
interwoven into the peace of Europe 
that its good must be preserved in 
order to stabilize the peace of that 
continent, then it can be amended or 
revised” into a form that would be 
acceptable to America, and we asked 
whether the Des Moines speech was 
to be regarded as a repudiation of 
that statement. In the reply, which 
appears elsewhere in these columns, 
Mr. Harding asserts the “complete 
harmony” of the Des Moines speech 
with the speech of August 28, and 
adds that “there has been and will 
be no change” from the position then 
taken. 

Now let us look at the Des Moines 
speech itself. The passage that has 
made so great a disturbance is this: 


It [the Democratic platform] goes no fur- 
ther than to suggest that reservations will be 
opposed which make clearer or more specific 
the obligations of the United States to the 
League. 

But there is no need of reservations of this 
character. The obligations are clear enough 
and specific enough. I oppose the proposed 
League, not because I fail to understand what 


a former member of the Democratic admini- 


stration has said, we “are being let in for,” but 
because I believe I understand precisely what 
we are being let in for. 

I do not want to clarify these obligations; 
I want to turn my back on them. It is not 
interpretation, but rejection, that I am seeking. 


The last sentence contains neither 
noun nor pronoun referring to the 
thing for which Mr. Harding de- 
mands outright “rejection”; and in 
many quarters it has been seized 
upon as meaning an absolute rejec- 
tion of the League. Yet the context 
shows that the thing for which out- 
right rejection is demanded is the 
obligations, especially those of Arti- 
cle X, against the assumption of 
which Mr. Harding has all along con- 
sistently protested. And this inter- 
pretation has been confirmed by 
utterance after utterance of Mr. 
Harding’s since the Des Moines 
speech, in which he has again and 





again centered his talk upon Article 
X, and upon the “League of Nations 
as drafted at Paris,” and at no time 
shut the door upon the possibility of 
acceptance of an amended or revised 
form of the League, if such shuld 
prove to be the only way in which 
the prospects of world peace could be 
effectually promoted. 

Mr. Harding’s position can not be 
acceptable to ardent advocates of the 
League established at Versailles. He 
has never tried to make it so. But 
neither has he sought to satisfy the 
demands of the Johnson-Borah irre- 
concilables. His position is less sim- 
ple than that of Mr. Cox; but it is not 
less sincere or less outspoken. On 
the contrary, it is distinctly more 
clearly asserted; for Mr. Cox has 
never yet indicated whether, if 
elected, he would or would not un- 
flinchingly insist on the rejection of 
such a reservation as that which the 
Senate attached to Article X. Mr. 
Harding makes no definite promise 
of a particular programme; he rests 
his appeal solely on the solemn pledge 
to use his utmost endeavor to pro- 
mote a certain aim. Those who de- 
mand promises more specific than 
this, either to the right hand or to 
the left, are honestly warned that he 
is not making them. To whatever 
criticism such a course may be ex- 
posed, it is not open to the charge 
either of vacillation or of insincerity. 


The Great Failure 


N a few telling words Mr. Hoover, 
in his impressive speech at Indian- 
apolis, pointed out, perhaps more ef- 
fectively than has ever been done 
before, the exact character of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s tragic failure: 


To have obstinately held up the peace of 
the world for eighteen months, with its fearful 
cost to ourselves and millions of helpless 
people; to have rejected the opportunity of 
amicable adjustment of differences as to meth- 
ods; to have projected the issue, which, with 
intelligent coOperation, would never have ex- 
isted, into the Presidential election, is the 
greatest failure of American statesmanship 
since the Civil War. 

Real regard for the welfare of our people 
and the world would have accepted the treaty 
with reservations, and then, if they thought it 
so vital a matter, have gone to the country on 
the political issue of correcting the reserva- 
tions alone. 


To this indictment there is in our 
judgment no possible answer. Mr. 
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Hoover’s view of the President’s re- 
sponsibility, and of the almost in- 
credible perversity of his course, is 
precisely that which has been steadily 
insisted upon in the columns of this 
paper. It is open to anyone to main- 
tain that the real origin of the trouble 
was in the wickedness, the blindness, 
or the narrowness, of the Republican 
opposition. But even if this were 
completely granted, it would take 
nothing from the load of responsi- 
bility, the load of blame for disastrous 
results deliberately invited, that must 
rest upon the President’s shoulders. 
It is idle to consider which of the two 
sides is the more to blame. Mr. Wil- 
son’s responsibility is different in 
kind, not merely in degree, from that 
of the opponents of the Versailles 
Covenant—of Borah or Johnson, of 
Lodge or Knox, of McCumber or Kel- 
logg, of David Jayne Hill or George 
Wharton Pepper. 

To fasten on President Wilson the 
guilt of this terrible, this almost un- 
paralleled failure of statesmanship, 
it is not necessary to impute to him 
any low or unworthy purpose. The 
difference between his case and that 
of the opposition is perfectly simple. 
It was he, not they, that undertook to 
bring about the creation of this 
League of Nations as part of the set- 
tlement that ended the war. Upon 
him, not upon them, rested the obliga- 
tion to make that settlement a success. 
And he deliberately chose to wreck 
the settlement rather than accept a 
modification which would have saved 
it—a modification which, desirable or 
undesirable, the opposition had the 
Constitutional right, and showed that 
they had the numerical power, to in- 
sist upon as the condition of ratifica- 
tion. This was a fact with which, as 
a statesman, the President was bound 
to reckon; to reject the only terms 
on which the Covenant could be es- 
tablished was to declare the bank- 
ruptcy of his statesmanship. 

And it was more than that. The 
leading Powers of Europe had been 
induced by Mr. Wilson to adapt the 
whole scheme of the war settlement 
to the fact of a League of Nations in 
which the United States was to be a 
most potent, an indispensable, factor. 
Nothing could be more absolute than 





his assurances of the certainty of this 
consummation. By every accepted 
standard of good faith he was bound 
to fulfill this obligation if possible; 
and if it was found impossible to ful- 
fill it in the exact form contemplated, 
then to come as near such fulfilment 
as he could. He might, indeed, have 
been released from this latter obliga- 
tion by the desire of his European 
associates in the compact that, rather 
than accept these modifications, he 
should postpone for two terrible 
years the fulfilment of his engage- 
ment, and run the gravest risk of its 
being discarded altogether. No faint- 
est sign of such desire has been dis- 
closed; no slightest indication of any 
endeavor on the President’s part to 
ascertain such desire. Accordingly, 
his course has constituted not only a 
failure of statesmanship, but a de- 
fault in the fulfilment of a clear obli- 
gation. 

There is, indeed, one defense that is 
often put forward. But it will mot 
bear examination. We refer to the 
view very frequently asserted that 
nothing the President might have 
done could have availed to save the 
Covenant from the party animosity 
of the Republican Senators. What- 
ever concession, we are told, he might 
have made would have led but to a 
new demand. How much of truth, 
how much of exaggeration, there may 
be in this view, it is unnecessary for 
the present purpose to inquire. For 
on two successive occasions—in No- 
vember of last year and in March of 
this year—the treaty was put upon 
its passage after the acceptance by a 
majority of the Senate of a definite 
set of reservations. On each of these 
occasions it is certain that the treaty 
would have been ratified if the Presi- 
dent had indicated that such was his 
desire; indeed, humanly speaking, it 
is certain that the treaty would have 
been ratified if the President had not 
opposed such a result. From these 
facts there is no escape. That “great- 
est failure of American statesman- 
ship” to which Mr. Hoover refers had 
its roots much farther back; but what 
happened at those two crucial mo- 
ments would alone be sufficient to 
make the case against the President 
conclusive. 


The Plague of Phan- 


tom Money 


HE United States dollar means 

just what it always did—25.8 
grains of gold, nine-tenths fine. The 
British pound does not mean what it 
used to mean, but there is every 
reason to believe that some day the 
paper pounds now circulating will be 
equivalent as of old to 4.86 United 
States dollars. The like is not so 
clearly true of the French paper 
franc, and still less of the Italian 
paper lira, yet it is not an impos- 
sibility. 

But the German mark, the Aus- 
trian krone, the Polish mark, the cur- 
rent unit of a long list of countries 
which are in similar plight, can never 
by any possibility be redeemed at its 
old value in gold. None of these cur- 
rencies stands now at above one- 
fifteenth of its nominal value in gold, 
some of them are rated at one fiftieth, 
or even a less fraction, of what they 
profess to stand for. The outstanding 
volume of these currencies runs so 
high up into the billions that their 
redemption at-the old rate, their re- 
storation to the old parity, is abso- 
lutely out of the question. Everybody 
knows this; and it is a standing won- 
der that there is throughout the world 
almost complete silence as to the 
course of action which such a situa- 
tion calls for. These countries are 
attempting to carry on business not 
merely with a depreciated currency, 
but with a phantom currency—a cur- 
rency whose meaning either now or in 
the future no man can define in terms 
of anything tangible. Such a state of 
things makes the attempt to do busi- 
ness very much like the movements of 
one in a nightmare. One of its most 
obvious every-day effects is the diffi- 
culty it interposes to the supplying of 
urban populations with the products 
of agriculture; the farmer is natu- 
rally loth to exchange the substantial 
fruits of his toil for money tokens 
whose value bitter experience has 
taught him utterly to distrust. Yet 
this is only one of the myriad ways in 
which the absence of that prime re- 
quisite of commercial intercourse, a 
medium of exchange which represents 
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a tangible value, paralyzes business 
in every direction. 

But the very desperateness of such 
a situation makes clear the path of 
relief. So long as there is hope of 
ultimate restoration of the currency 
to its old standing, the recognition of 
its depreciation as an ultimate fact is 
open to objection. But in the cases in 
question it is mere madness to defer 
such recognition. A readjustment 
has to come some time; every year, 
every month, of the continuance of 
the existing bottomless uncertainty 
entails unspeakable injury without 
the compensation of any appreciable 
benefit. One of the greatest blessings 
which could possibly be conferred 
upon Germany, upon Austria, upon 
Poland, upon all the countries whose 
currencies are in a similar condition, 
would be the bold adoption of some 
method by which the mark, the krone, 
or what not, could immediately be 
exchanged for some form of currency 
having a solid and undisputed value 
in gold, however small that value 
might be in comparison with the nom- 
inal value of the unit. 

It is, therefore, with great satis- 
faction that we learn from the Lon- 
don Economist that a plan of this 
kind has been proposed for Austria 
by Sir Ernest Harvey, who is acting 
as financial adviser to the Austrian 
section of the Reparation Commis- 
sion. The plan is thus set forth by 
the Economist: 

It suggests the formation of an Austrian 
Privileged Bank, with a capital of $50,000,000, 
with a board on which the majority would 
represent the stockholders. The bank would 
have the exclusive right of issuing notes that 
should be legal tender in new Austria; it 
would take over the existing note circulation 
of the Austro-Hungarian Bank now in liquida- 
tion, and exchange it, krone for krone, into its 
own notes ; it would take over from the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank a corresponding amount of 
Austrian Government debt—to be specially and 
preferentially secured with the consent of the 
Reparation Commission. By this arrangement 
the Austrian Government, by handing over the 
sole right of issue to the new bank, would be, 
in effect, obliged to cease living on the print- 
ing press, except in so far as the bank was 
prepared to give it credit 4 

The new bank would redeem its notes by 
cheque on New York at 200 kr to $1, and 
would issue notes against deposits of dollars 
in New York at the same rate. This rate 
was suggested at the time when the scheme was 
prepared, but would, of course, be subject to 


modification in respect of the rate current at 
the time when the scheme was adopted. 


It is most earnestly to be hoped that 
this scheme will receive hearty en- 


couragement and substantial support 
from the great financiers and financial 
authorities of the leading countries of 
the world, and especially of our own 
country. It is in our judgment im- 
possible to overestimate the tonic 
effect that would be produced by 
bringing a people that has been floun- 
dering for years in the nightmare of 
a phantom currency into touch with 
money that once more means some- 
thing that everybody can understand. 
Nor can there be any doubt that, once 
put into successful operation in a 
single country, the scheme would 
spread rapidly into the whole of the 
great European area that has been 
stricken by a similar blight. 

We have referred to the astonish- 
ing silence that has prevailed in re- 
gard to the recognition of the funda- 
mental fact which this scheme frankly 
faces, and consequently to any consid- 
eration of possible remedies. One 
thing that has stood in the way of 
such recognition by the general public 
is the persistence, even in fairly in- 
telligent quarters, of quite false no- 
tions concerning the true meaning of 
the so-called fall in exchange. In 
relation to such currencies as those 
of which we have been speaking, ex- 
change in the standard sense of the 
word simply does not exist. In nor- 
mal times the word mark, or the word 
krone, means something which has a 
natural relation to what is meant by 
the word dollar, and fluctuations in 
exchange mean deviations from that 
natural relation. In these times no 
such natural relation exists at all. 
Yet the idea still crops up continually 
that the par of exchange may be re- 
stored by such measures as increase 
of exports or the balancing of income 
and expenditure in the budget. All 
that is pure delusion, and the sooner 
it is got rid of the better. The only 
hope of establishing the currencies of 
these countries on a firm basis is 
boldly to adopt a basis which is con- 
formable with the facts; and until 
such a basis is arrived at, the worst 
of the evils which those countries 
suffer through depreciated currencies 
will persist. For the worst of those 
evils arises from the fundamental un- 
certainty as to what a mark, or a 
krone, or other unit really is. 


“It may well be doubted,” says 
Macaulay, speaking of the disordered 
state of the English currency in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, 
“it may well be doubted whether all 
the misery which had been inflicted 
on the English nation in a quarter of 
a century by bad Kings, bad Minis- 
ters, bad Parliaments and bad Judges, 
was equal to the misery caused in a 
single year by bad crowns and bad 
shillings.” The pages in which he 
describes the evil, and tells of the 
enactment of the great measure of 
monetary reform with which the il- 
lustrious names of Newton and Locke 
are associated, form one of the most 
fascinating passages in his matchless 
History. Let us make one brief ex- 
tract from that graphic story: 

When the great instrument of exchange be- 
came thoroughly deranged, all trade, all in- 
dustry, were smitten as with a palsy. The 
evil was felt daily and hourly in almost every 
place and by almost every class, in the dairy 
and on the threshing floor, by the anvil and 
by the loom, on the billows of the ocean and 
in the depths of the mine. Nothing could be 
purchased without a dispute. Over ever) 
counter there was wrangling from morning to 
night. The workman and his employer had a 
quarrel as regularly as the Saturday cam 
around. On a fair day or a market day the 
clamors, the reproaches, the taunts, the curses 
were incessant; and it was well if no booth 
was overturned and no head broken. No met 
chant would contract to deliver goods without 
making some stipulation about the quality oi 
the coin in which he was to be paid. Eve: 
men of business were oiten bewildered by the 
confusion into which all pecuniary transactions 
were thrown. The simple and the careless 
were pillaged without mercy by extortioners 
whose demands grew even more rapidly than 
the money shrank. The price of the neces 
saries of life, of shoes, of ale, of oatmeal, 
rose fast. The laborer found that the bit oi 
metal which when he received it was called 
a shilling would hardly, when he wanted 


to purchase a pot of beer or a loaf of rye 
bread, go as far as sixpence. 


The evils which Macaulay thus vividly 
portrays were, in comparison with 
those which Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope are now suffering, a mere baga- 
telle. If the “bad crowns and bad 
shillings” of 1694 caused distress 
which he can thus make live before 
our eyes, it ought to take but little 
imagination to realize how terrible 
must be the ravages of a currency 
which calls itself shillings and crowns, 
and which, instead of being merely 
more or less short in weight, every- 
body knows to be neither crowns 
nor shillings, nor representatives of 
crowns or shillings, but merely bits of 
paper on which the name continues 
to be stamped without the slightest 
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reference to any possibility of re- 
demption, at home or abroad, in the 
present or the future. The most 
pressing and most vital need of the 
populations thus afflicted is the resto- 
ration of a real basis for their current 
money; and fortunately the problem 
of such restoration is far more soluble 
than are the other great problems of 
economic reconstruction with which 
they are confronted. 


The British Lion 


Turns 


( UR “liberal” journals of opinion 

have touched but lightly upon the 
remarkable episode of the subsidizing 
of the London Daily Herald by the 
Soviet Government, and the hasty de- 
parture of the Soviet representative, 
Kamenev, from London. It may be 
that in their hearts they justify the 
Solshevik methods thus exposed, but 
feel that perhaps the American public 
is not sufficiently advanced to sympa- 
thize with this point of view. On the 
other hand, it may be that they them- 
selves have become somewhat disillu- 
sioned as to the bona fides of their 
protégés but are ashamed at this late 
date to acknowledge it. 

What is certain, however, is that 
the exposure has produced an effect 

labor circles comparable only to 
that of the autocratic letter of Lenin 
addressed to British Labor. It is very 
clear that however much the British 
workingman has been cajoled and de- 
ceived in the past concerning the 
Soviet paradise in Russia, his eyes are 
now being opened and he has no de- 
sire to submit to the arbitrary dicta- 
tion of Moscow. 

The case of the Daily Herald is 
even worse than we described it. It 
appears that when Lansbury discov- 
ered that he was found out and that 
denials were of no avail, he still con- 
tinued to prevaricate and represented 
that the Soviet Government had not 
actually given funds but simply of- 
fered them for future acceptance or 
declination. This, and the letter 
which Kamenev addressed to certain 
Members of Parliament concerning 
his enforced departure, led the Brit- 
ish Government on September 15 to 
issue a remarkable statement, which 


unfortunately has thus far not found 
publicity in America. This statement 
has by implication such a direct bear- 
ing upon the activities of the Soviet 
representatives in America, and upon 
the character of the propaganda pro- 
moted by journals friendly to the 
Bolsheviks, that it deserves wider cir- 
culation. In answer to Mr. Kamenev’s 
communication, the British Govern- 
ment on September 15 made the fol- 
lowing announcement : 


In the communication which Mr. Kamenev 
has thought fit to address to certain Members 
of Parliament for the purpose of publication, 
certain statements are made ostensibly “in 
order to oe, British public opinion from 
being deceived,” but in fact expressly devised 
to deceive it. 

1. Mr. Kamenev, after stating that Mr. 
Lloyd George had accused him of participating 
in the realization of Russian jewels in this 
country, observes, “I had nothing to do with 
any realization of jewels.” The Government 
has evidence that Mr. Kamenev was cognizant 
of the sale of jewels in this country; that he 
informed his Government that £40,000 worth of 
stones had, in fact, been sold, and that the pro- 
ceeds had been paid over to the Daily Herald; 
and, further, that he was taking steps to procure 
a further sum of about £60,000, partly out of 
the sale of jewels, of which an additional £10,- 
000 was to be paid to the Daily Herald. So far 
from Mr. Kamenev having had nothing to do 
with any realization of jewels, he was actively 
concerned with the transaction, and took pains 
to report it to his Government. 

2. Mr. Kamenev observes “neither in my 
capacity as President of the Russian Delegation 
nor as a private individual have I ever given or 
offered any subsidy either to the Daily Herald 
or other newspaper whatsoever, or to any editor 
or proprietor of any newspaper.” 

Similarly, on August 20 the Daily Herald, 
after the wireless telegrams had been published 
showing its relations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, declared that it had received “not a bond, 
not a franc, not a ruble.”. The Government has 
evidence which flatly contradicts both these 
statements; before that date diamonds which 
were brought over by the Russian Delegation 
were sold in London for between £40,000 and 
£50,000, great care being taken that the trans- 
action should not pass through any bank ac- 
count, but that bank notes should be received 
in payment. 

On September 10 the Daily Herald astonished 
its readers by suddenly asking the question, 
“Shall we take £75,000 of Russian money ?” and 
summed up in the affirmative. “To accept it,” 
observes the organ, “will be to complete a not- 
able episode in international Socialism.” The 
episode will, indeed, be notable. It is stated in 
the article that not gold, but an offer of gold, 
had been received by Mr. Francis Meynell, a 
director of the Daily Herald, who was stated 
to have acted absolutely. on his own initiative 
in the matter. The Government has evidence 
that these statements are incorrect, that Mr. 
Edgar Lansbury, the son of Mr. George Lans- 
bury, the editor of the paper, had, in fact, re- 
ceived part of the notes given for the jewels. 

The Daily Herald proceeds to imply that the 
money which had thus been offered was slowly 
collected in Russia; that it was to be held in 
trust for the Third Internationale, and to be 
offered to the Daily Herald if the need arose; 
and it pretends that before receiving any of 
the money, the editor wished to take the opin- 
ion of his readers. The Government has com- 
plete evidence that, so far from the sum hav- 


ing been slowly collected in Russia, the greater 
part of it was realized very promptly by the 
sale of precious stones in London. 

Some of the innocent readers of the Daily 
Herald have written to it in answer to its 


question, “Shall we take £75,000 of Russian 
money?” expressing surprise that the question 
was asked. There is no mystery here. It is 
easy to explain why the question was asked, 
and why it was asked on September 10. The 
inquiry in the Daily Herald was published on 
September 10 because Mr. Edgar Lansbury 
had been interviewed by the police just before, 
and asked to explain why he had possession 
of some of the notes which formed part of 
the price realized by the sale of the Russian 
jewels. 

The Government permits itself to doubt 
whether the Daily Herald would have taken 
the public into its confidence with’ respect to 
the Russian money, but for the fact that it 
had been apprised ‘that the secret could no 
weg be kept. 

Mr. Kamenevy truthfully observes that the 
Prime Minister charged him with having in- 
correctly transmitted the Russian conditions 
for the armistice with Poland. Mr. Kamenev 
does not attempt to deny that he did in effect 
deliberately alter the terms of the despatch 
which he had received from his Government, 
containing the fundamental conditions of the 
armistice to be proposed to Poland. The Rus- 
sian Soviet Government had made it plain to 
Mr. Kamenev that they would insist “on the 
arming of the Polish workers under the con- 
trol of representatives of the trade unions of 
Russia, Poland and Norway.” Mr. Kamenev, 
who realized that such a condition would be 
unacceptable in this country as out of har- 
mony with the principles of British trade 
unionists and destructive of the independence 
of the Poles, concealed the intentions of his 
Government under the apparently harmless 
phrase of a “civic militia.” 

4. The Government greatly regrets that it 
has been found necessary to bring these facts 
to the public notice, but the evidence that Mr. 
Kamenev has violated the pledge which he 
gave to his Majesty’s Government to abstain 
from active propaganda, direct or otherwise, 
in this country, is so overwhelming, and the 
apology which he has issued to the Press is 
so misleading, that they are left with no alter- 
native. 


One might as well undertake to do 
business with a gang of counter- 
feiters as to carry on negotiations 
with Lenin, Trotsky & Co., yet with 
all the evidence before them our “‘lib- 
erals” still persist in advocating the 
recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 
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What the World Is Doing 


| The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
October 9 ] 


RUSSIA, POLAND, AND LITHU- 
ANIA: We were confidently assured that 
the Polish and Muscovite delegates at 
Riga would sign an armistice and pre 
liminary peace treaty yesterday (the 
8th). But there seems to have been 
some hitch; not, however, about the Pol- 
ish frontier: which, according to report, 
will extend from Drissa (east of Dvinsk) 
southwest to Baranovichi, and thence 
through Luninez and Rovno to the 
Zbrucz. From Baranovichi south this 
line is precisely what we expected the 
Poles would claim; from Baranovichi 
north it runs much farther east than we 
had expected of Polish claims or Bolshe- 
vik concessions. From Baranovichi south 
the Poles have conquered this frontier; 
they have sallied beyond it here and 
there: how nearly they have conquered 
it north of Baranovichi, we can not say. 
Polish cavalry have been reported within 
50 miles of Minsk. The Poles, having 
conquered all, or nearly all the territory 
they have proposed to claim, are ready 
to sign peace. The Reds have long been 
ready. But, to be sure, peace has not 
yet been signed; and we are not per- 
fectly convinced about that extraordinary 
swerve of the frontier to the northeast. 
The line indicated would give Poland a 
substantial strip east of Lithuania, cut- 
ting Lithuania off from Soviet Russia. 
Thus that bogle of a Lithuanian “corri- 
dor” between East Prussia and Soviet 
Russia would be laid. 

How desperate, how extensive may be 
the embarrassments of the Reds, we do 
not know; but they must be desperate to 
bend them readily to such a Polish peace. 
Assuming the present storms weathered; 
Wrangel “liquidated”; the revolts in 
Siberia, Tambof, and Samara crushed; 
discipline in the factories restored: it is 
difficult to believe that Moscow will long 
“sit down in” such a peace. The Poles 
seem to have taken full advantage of the 
military situation in the negotiations; 
whether they have done wisely in so do 
ing is doubtful. 

The preliminary peace treaty signed, 
what next? Until the final definitive 
treaty is signed and ratified, Moscow 
must not too much weaken her Polish 
lines. One does not see how Wrangel 
is going to be “liquidated” before winter. 
That general has not yet been headed. 
There is, to be sure, a rumor that Makhno 
has gone over to the Reds; but we doubt 
it. The French Government is reported 
to have sent General Weygand to act as 
military adviser to Wrangel; some re- 
ports say, to command Wrangel’s forces. 
Wrangel is a haughty aristocrat of con- 
siderable military experience; one doubts 


his playing second fiddle “even to Wey- 
gand. ; 

The League Commission arrived at 
Suwalki; it made all the arrangements 
for an armistice; it drew a demarcation 
line. All seemed well, when bang! went 
somebody’s gun (Pole or Lithuanian, it 
matters not); and now the war is on 
again, and worse than ever. The Poles 
are at the outskirts of Vilna. If the 
Commission should stop the fighting and 
effect a permanent pacification, we will 
doff hat to the League and never again 
quote the concluding passage of Book 
IX, Plato’s Republic. 

NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST: Silence 
still broods over these regions; a silence 
only slightly relieved by an occasional 
misty report. 

The French have had to fight contin- 
uously to hold the cities and lines of 
communication in Cilicia against the 
Turkish Nationalists. Their forces are 
insufficient ; and General Gouraud has de- 
cided to evacuate the city and apparently 
the greater part of the old vilayet of 
Adana. There are some 100,000 Arme- 
nians in the district. It is to be hoped 
that the arms and ammunition recently 
landed by the Greeks at Alexandretta for 
their use have been distributed. And 
Syria is not completely pacified, after all. 
The other day the French defeated an 
Arab force, killing some 200. 

The latest budget of news from the 
Greek-Turkish fighting area in Anatolia 
is now several weeks old. 

A suspension of hostilities had been 
arranged between the Greeks and Mus- 
tapha Kemal, tu give opportunity for 
pourparlers. A Franco-Italian mission 
had visited the Old Ottoman, hoping to 
persuade him to a compromise. But, 
despite his defeats and his wounds, and 
the non-appearance of Bolshevist succors, 
the hero would not bate one jot of his 
pretensions. Whether or no hostilities 
have been resumed does not appear. 
Three members of the Sultan’s cabinet 
had resigned in despair of the situation; 
but that obstinate fellow, Damad Ferid 
Pasha, the Grand Vizier, was trying to 
reconstruct that wobbly body. ’Tis but 
the wraith of a Government; the Sultan’s 
health is giving way under the strain. 

The reports from Persia are of the 
vaguest, but, such as they are, seem to 
indicate that there is “much admired 
confusion” in that storied land. Just 
what the invading Bolshevists are doing 
does not appear. Bandits, finding their 
opportunity in the conditions, are harry- 
ing the land. The Shah pleads to Britain 
for help; wants to organize an army of 
50,000 or so. Where are the squadrons 
of Cyrus and Xerxes; where the prowess 
of the Sassanide#? Where are the snows 
of yesteryear? 


IRELAND: Lord Grey would give 
Ireland everything except control of for- 
eign policy and a separate Army and 
Navy; would have the British clear out 
of Ireland, leaving it to the factions to 
fight it out. Mr. Asquith would bestow 
the Dominion form of government, in- 
cluding a separate Army and Navy. Sup- 
posing the gift were not acceptable, 
would he impose it? The Standing Com- 
mittee of the Irish Peace Conference of 
Dublin now has its plan ready. The only 
details of this plan which have been made 
clear are that it contemplates fiscal inde- 
pendence, but does not contemplate a 
separate Army and Navy. Lord Grey, 
Mr. Asquith (who of late does not appear 
to advantage), and the Standing Com- 
mittee are spending their mouths in vain. 
Mr. Lloyd George mounts the tripod; or, 
rather, being in Wales, he assumes the 
bard, the mantle of Merlin. He prophe- 
sies. He is going to carry through Home 
Rule. Art thou there, Truepenny? No 
more changes, Proteus? So be it. But 
what then is Home Rule in the Georgian 
sense? Not the Home Rule of the Bill 
of 1914, of course, but some allotropic 
form not yet perfected; still, so to speak, 
in the womb of Georgian causes. The 
prophetic words, uttered at Llandudno, 
were re-echoed from “Snowdon’s shaggy 
side,” and doubtless, though rather far 
away, “huge Plinlimmon bowed his cloud- 
topt head.” So the thing’s as good as 
done; whatever that thing may be. In 
the meantime, the murders and the re- 
prisals cease not. 

CHINA: Now that Lenin has been 
foiled in his designs on Western Europe, 
it is not unlikely that he will address 
himself furiously to propaganda in the 
Far East, especially in China. Pure Bol- 
shevism might get a cool reception at 
first from the Chinese peasant; but Box- 
erism might be revived, and it would an- 
swer Lenin’s present purposes quite as 
well. The holier creed could be grad- 
ually insinuated. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Holland is to in- 
crease her armed forces, finding the out- 
look for world peace dubious. 

The American Legion has resolved in 
favor of exclusion of Japanese immigra- 
tion and against according naturalization 
to Japanese resident in this country. An 
astonishing resolution from such a 
body! 

Bolshevism is trying to supplant ban- 
ditry in Mexico; it shall not, says Mr. 
De la Huerta. 

The Lloyd George Liberal Magazine is 
a new departure in journalism and in the 
technique of premiership. 

An effort is being made to persuade 
the Republic of Poland to join the Little 
Entente. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Creed of Radicalism 


ADICALISM, in the Mitchell Palmer 
sense, may be almost any non-con- 
forming thing. To the general public 
also it is a widely inclusive thing, with 
many shades and varieties, and some- 
what elusive of definition. Interesting 
and helpful, therefore, is any serious ef- 
fort to delimit its boundaries, to tell us 
exactly what it is and what it isn’t. From 
time to time this effort is made by ar- 
dent expounders, though, sad to say, the 
results are always inharmonious. There 
is a proneness on the part of each ex- 
pounder to insist that only his own par- 
ticular sort of Radicalism is the real and 
true, and that the other sorts are, at 
the best, mere approaches and approxi- 
mations to the genuine, or, at the worst, 
rank swindles. Looking back over a 
period of several months of rather lively 
exegetics, we incline to the belief that 
the most notable exposition of the mat- 
ter has been furnished by an editorial 
which appeared some time ago in the 
Freeman. There we are told that the 
public, including Mr. Palmer, is all 
wrong, and that Radicalism is a definite 
movement, with a precise, clear, and sim- 
ple creed, hallowed by time and fortified 
by the results of experience. The ex- 
position is set forth with didactic firm- 
ness and an almost jaunty confidence. 
All pseudo-Radicals are warned out of 
the fold. No pifflers or pussyfooters are 
wanted. There is recognition and wel- 
come only for the real thing in Radical 
ism. 

The creed, it appears, has long been 
formulated, and the Freeman marvels 
that so few beings know anything about 
it. Turgot and his associates laid its 
foundation a hundred and fifty years ago. 
The beadroll of its apostolate numbers 
Francois Quesnay, Adam Smith, Richard 
Cobden, Henry George, Ludwig Gum- 
plowicz, Theodor Hertzka, and Franz 
Oppenheimer, while to Max Hirsch, the 
Australian, who wrote “Democracy Ver- 
sus Socialism,” goes the meed of honor- 
able mention. A particular wreath is 
laid upon the brow of Oppenheimer, 
whose book, “The State,” is asserted to 
be “the most highly concentrated and 
most highly nutritious pemmican ever 
put before mankind.” One may wonder 
at the primacy of Turgot in this chrono- 
logical procession over his elder and 
teacher, Quesnay; and later, after ade- 
quately digesting the whole wonderful 
exposition and returning to this list, one 
may further wonder at the omission, 
among others, of Patrick Edward Dove 
(1815-73), and may question the inclu- 
sion, without some obviously needed 
qualifications, of Adam Smith, Richard 
Cobden, and even Henry George. But 
these are captious observations. We 
must be glad of the list for the first 





flashes of illumination it turns on a 
recondite subject. 

These being the apostles, it is evident 
that Radicalism is not Socialism, particu- 
larly not Marxism. Far fromit. All the 
Radical needs to read of Marx’s “Capi- 
tal,” he is told, is the “last chapter.” As 
“Capital” is composed of three volumes, 
published at long intervals, and as the 
reading public generally is acquainted 
with only the first volume, some doubt 
arises as to what chapter is meant; but 
internal evidence suggests the first chap- 
ter of Part vill (the concluding part) of 
Vol. I. Here the meticulous person may 
again speak up and ask why, if Marx 
is to be used at all in this matter, the 
very precise expressions in his letter to 
F. A. Sorge, June 20, 1881 (given in 
Spargo, pp. 317-18), rather than the 
general expressions in the chapter cited, 
should not be taken as typical. But we 
shall get nowhere by stopping to deal 
with such trivial matters. Suffice it to 
say, that Radicalism clearly rejects So- 
cialism. 

Nor is Radicalism the same as Liberal- 
ism, or Individualist Anarchism, or Com- 
munist Anarchism, or plain Communism, 
or Autonomism, or Bolshevism, or Plural- 
ism, or any of those things. It may ap- 
proach them, or even overlap one or more 
of them here and there, but it has its 
own distinct and individual character. 
It is amiably tolerant of these other 
creeds; it magnanimously concedes that, 
the world being what it is, certain transi- 
tory virtues may attach to them; and it 
sagely admits that persons who have not 
seen the true vision must needs play with 
fallacies and illusions. But sternly and 
uncompromisingly it sets itself apart 
as the one true faith without which there 
can be no salvation. 

What, then, according to its only true 
exponent, is this thing Radicalism? It 
turns out to be no other than the thing 
which used to be known in the circles of 
the ultra-extremists as Anarchist Single- 
Taxism. Does one arise to say that the 
appellation is a contradiction in terms? 
Well, and what then? Believers in self- 
evident contradictions existed before 
Agamemnon’s day—or, let us say, the 
first Pharaoh’s; and they will continue to 
flourish while time lasts. So the objec- 
tion has no force. Radicalism, accord- 
ing to its exponent, has but one prin- 
ciple: A tax must be collected on the 
economic rent of land, and the political 
state must be abolished. To the average 
citizen this formula may look like two 
highly different proposals. But the ap- 
pearance is only illusory; impose the 
tax, and the state will gradually disap- 
pear. Does one arise to ask who will 
impose and collect the tax? If he does, 
put him out for a silly disturber. Doubt 








is stupidity, and stupidity is akin to 
crime. Scoffer and skeptic, miserable 
creatures who cannot recognize Truth 
when they face it, must not be allowed 
on the premises. 

In a wide range of proposals for the 
New World nothing seems simpler. 
Adopt the “economic fundamental,” and 
presto! all is changed. Does it, to the 
person perplexed with the manifold prob- 
iems of the race, seem too simple? Only 
if he is sophisticated by the shows and 
illusions of the world. Its simplicity is 
like that of Newton’s formula; it reaches 
to the constitution and inner essence of 
things. The cutting of a Gordian knot 
is a complex and arduous process com- 
pared with that of setting the “economic 
fundamental” at work. Does one say 
that because society is complex, the rem- 
edy for its problems must also be com- 


plex? Man (comes the reply) is blind, 
and his problems are artificial. “Once 
the economic fundamental be _ estab- 


lished,” we are told, “most of them will 
adjust themselves.” 

As Radicalism has but one general 
principle, it has also but one practical 
precept. “First things first” is its gov- 
erning maxim; or as the Freeman am- 
plifies it, “In digging a well begin at 
the top and not at the bottom—it is 
easier work and less than half as much 
of it.” Poor humankind, which from re- 
motest eld has always dug its wells from 
the bottom, will learn from this counsel 
how much wiser it is to do its work the 
Radical way. 

That’s about all, according to the expo- 
sition, that there is to Radicalism. One 
may wish for less or for more enlighten- 
ment, according to his bent. As for us, 
we could have welcomed more, but we 
are thankful for what has been given. 
We have speculated somewhat curiously 
over the subject and have longed for 
an authoritative definition—an utterance 
ex cathedra. We have our wish. Of 
course some other Gamaliel may arise 
and declare that the Freeman is wholly 
wrong and that what it calls Radicalism 
isn’t in any sense the real thing; and a 
host of lesser commentators may come 
forth, each declaring that while the 
Freeman is indubitably right in this or 
that particular it is pitifully in error in 
other matters. But until something of 
this sort happens we must accept its 
statement as the living word. And now 
if all the other genera, species, varieties, 
and sub-varieties of what we may lump 
together under the inclusive designation 
of ‘“Palmerian Reds” will come out and 
say, with equal definiteness, what they 
are and what they want, they will be 
doing the world a rich service. No one 
of them, we venture to say, will unfold 
so naive a scheme, with so overflowing 
a cornucopia of promised blessings, as, 
that of the Simon-pure Radicals. 


W. J. GHENT 
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Dollar Diplomacy and Japanese 
High Finance 


OME ten years ago Baron Komura, 
Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs 
during and following the Russo-Japanese 
War, suddenly thwarted the late E. H. 
Harriman’s proposal to bring American 
interests into the Manchurian railways, 
and did this by raising the bogey of pro- 
tests on the part of the Chinese, protests 
which proved to be deliberate fabrica- 
tions. Now a successor of Baron Komura 
has pronounced in the Diet that the 
United States will be approached for the 
funds which Japan now needs to meet 
her financial commitments in this part 
of China. 

Japanese statesmanship, by reason of 
its disconcerting boldness, has frequently 
been successful; at other times it has 
met with strong disapproval. When 
Japan challenged Russia in 1904, an- 
nouncing herself a defender of Chinese 
territorial integrity, she had the sym- 
pathy of the world. Even the fact that 
she absorbed half the Russian spoils, 
ousted Russia from Manchuria and sup- 
planted her there, was made to appear 
on her part an act of benevolence toward 
China. But during the great war her 
diplomatic assault on the Chinese Re- 
public, frankly called the ‘Twenty-one 
Demands of 1915,” quite alienated Anglo- 
American support. It substantiated the 
charges of those who had steadily main- 
tained that Japan was not the good shep- 
herd of the East; this time the efforts 
of Japanese statesmen to complete the 
breakdown of Chinese sovereignty over 
South Manchuria stood out as a sinister 
revelation. In the light of this it would 
appear that in announcing to the House 
of Peers the proposal to borrow $50,- 
000,000 in the United States for the key 
investments in Manchuria, Baron Taka- 
hashi, Minister of Finance, is only in- 
dicating that Japan is taking another 
step in her carefully considered method 
of attack. 

Baron Takahashi’s announcement dis- 
plays the familiar combination of diplo- 
matic ends and financial needs, the two 
birds which he proposes, with Japanese 
deftness, to hit with one stone. The 
boldness of the move is heightened by 
the fact that Manchuria, a strategic point 
in the Chinese situation, has been the 
occasion of several clashes between Japan 
and the United States; the United States 
charging that the Japanese exploitation 
there, because of its monopolistic effects, 
was contrary to the Open-Door Policy. 
Manchuria is an integral part of China, 
a veritable empire of 364,000 square 
miles, lying between Siberia and the 
eighteen Provinces of the old Middle 
Kingdom, a territory considerably larger 
than our Pacific Coast States. The popu- 


lation of Manchuria—about 17,000,000 
Chinese—is almost equal to that of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin combined. South Manchuria, the 
Japanese “‘sphere of influence,” contains 
the bulk of the Chinese who are tena- 
ciously resisting an economic invasion. 
This fertile, rolling agricultural country 
becomes mountainous in the southeast, 
east, and north, especially as it passes 
from the Japanese into the Russian 
sphere, and is rich in iron, coal, and 
other minerals, as well as in vast forests; 
it stretches northward in a great bulge 
towards the Amur River, which marks 
the Siberian frontier. 

Up to the time of the Russo-Japanese 
War, the future of the three Manchurian 
Provinces of Fengtien, Kirin, and Heil- 
ungkiang was in pawn to Russian states- 
men. They first divided the territory 
in two by the west-to-east short-cut of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, masked un- 
der the name of the Chinese Eastern, to 
avoid a détour northwest round the bend 
of the Amur. The success of this 
maneceuvre, and the opportunity presented 
by the Boxer troubles, facilitated the 
Russian absorption of Manchuria, and a 
lateral was extended southward from the 
centre of Russian penetration, Harbin, 
to Port Arthur, in the search for an ice- 
free outlet to the sea. Japan’s title to 
South Manchuria rests on the Treaty of 
Portsmouth. She thus succeeded to Rus- 
sia’s interests and privileges in the south- 
ern half of the Manchurian Provinces 
—Fengtien and that portion of Kirin 
south of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
Thus Japan gained control of Port Ar- 
thur and the Kwangtung Peninsula in 
the extreme south, and of the railroad 
zone running northward through Muk- 
den up to the limits of the Russian 
sphere, in the vicinity of Changchun. 
China, by the Peking Convention and by 
secret codicils, which are believed by 
some diplomats to have fore-shadowed 
the Twenty-one Demands of 1915, was 
obliged to assent to the change in ten- 
ancy by which two aggressive Powers 
instead of one came into possession of 
her northern flank. 

The Mikado’s statesmen speedily ap- 
propriated Russian methods, doing piece- 
meal what the Tsar’s servants planned 
for the whole of Manchuria, namely, to 
oust competing foreign interests and 
break down Chinese political control in 
South Manchuria, while the Russians 
pursued similar tactics in North Man- 
churia. The key investment for Japan 
has been the South Manchurian Railway 
Co., exploiting the erstwhile Russian in- 
terests and masquerading as a semi- 
private chartered company, with the 


Japanese Government directing opera- 
tions as the chief shareholder. The pos- 
sibilities afforded to a restless diplomacy 
soon convinced Japanese leaders that Mr. 
Harriman’s proposal to make the Man- 
churian railways a part of one of those 
typically gigantic dreams of his, a Trans- 
Asian system, was not in the best in- 
terests of Japan. To Baron Komura, 
therefore, was given the task of admin- 
istering the coup de grace. From this 
time Japanese economic interests started 
on a career of tremendous prosperity. 
Between 1907 and 1916, possibly through 
the good offices of France, it was dis- 
covered by Japan and Russia that they 
had a community of interests in the Far 
East, and the natural result of this has 
been that, with the collapse of Russia, 
Japan is taking on the role of residuary 
legatee of the Tsar’s imperialistic diplo- 
macy, and now virtually controls the 
dormant Russian concessions in China 
by her occupation of the Russian sphere 
in Manchuria in defiance of the Chinese 
and by her retention of strategic points 
in Siberia. 

Throughout this time frequent ex- 
changes took place between the United 
States and the two Powers exploiting 
this part of China over infringements of 
the Open Door, but without tangible re- 
sults. Mr. Harriman had failed to estab- 
lish an economic arrangement which 
would have solved the problem of Man- 
churia’s uncertain future in a fair way. 
The Anglo-American project subse- 
quently organized to penetrate the ap- 
parently unpreémpted western portion of 
Manchuria with a railway from the Gulf 
of Liao-tung to the Siberian frontier 
had been blocked. Where Secretary Root 
had failed in his efforts to apply the Hay 
formulas effectively, Secretary Knox was 
likewise unsuccessful in his attempt to 
“neutralize” Manchurian railways, at- 
tempts which foreshadowed the princi- 
ples now embodied in the new Chinese 
Consortium. The Japanese ascendancy, 
to the embarrassment of the Wilson Ad- 
ministration, continued its developments 
under the rail-and-iron policy dictated 
by the Elder Statesmen and the War Of- 
fice imperialists. Fortifying the Japa- 
nese hold on South Manchuria, sub- 
sidiary strategic lines were secured by a 
series of diplomatic passages with 
China in 1906-1907, in 1913, in 1915, and 
in*1918. Japan was thus placed in a 
position where she could utilize the South 
Manchurian system in order to achieve 
the predominant place held by her during 
the period of Allied intervention in Si- 
beria, and she seized upon the situation 
that grew directly from it in Asiatic 
Russia as a pretext to increase her mili- 
tary hold on her Chinese sphere and her 
pressure on Peking. 


The far-reaching consequences of the 
Japanese proposal to enlist American 
financial support for the South Man- 
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churia Railway at the present moment 
are made clear when three questions are 
met: What is the significance to-day in 
Far-Eastern politics of the Japanese key 
investment? Is Japan’s title clear for 
American investment? Why should 
Japan, who alone of the Allies emerged 
from the great war stronger financially, 
have at this time recourse to an Ameri- 
can loan? 

Indeed, the very title to the investment 
and security offered by the Japanese 
Government—the South Manchuria Rail- 
way and its octopus-like web of sub- 
sidiaries dominating Manchuria — is 
clouded after 1923. With reference to 
this it may be pointed out: 1. Part of 
the funds will be used for developments 
which infringe on American rights and 
which have been repeatedly protested 
against by the United States, particularly 
the Taonan-Jehol-Chinchow project and 
the construction possible from Aigun 
southward. 2. The Japanese title to the 
key investment, the South Manchurian 
trunk line, is, by the terms of transfer 
from Russia to Japan in 1905, clear 
only to 1923, although the Japanese, 
under threat of war, forced an exten- 
sion of their term of occupation to 
1997. China has. steadily protested 
against the Treaties of 1915, which con- 
summated this extension, as being with- 
out binding force, on the ground that 
they were signed under compulsion dur- 
ing the great war to avoid complications 
between Japan and her Allies, and that 
they are subject to revision by the 
League of Nations. Likewise, the United 
States has definitely refused to accept 
the validity of Japan’s bargain with help- 
less China. 3. The South Manchuria 
Railway is neither a legitimate private 
enterprise nor a railway in its primary 
purpose; one-half of the $100,000,000 
capital is owned by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, the “company” being underwrit- 
ten and directly controlled by the Japa- 
nese authorities in its administration; 
through the process of extra-territorial- 
ity, it is entirely outside Chinese juris- 
diction, though wholly within Chinese 
territory—the state enterprise of one 
Government being used to undermine the 
integrity of another through a garrison 
right of way, a zone under Japanese mili- 
tary occupation, with Japanese money, 
settlements, schools, courts, and adminis- 
tration; and, besides “railroading,” the 
company engages in general shipping, 
controls the Port of Dairen, maintains 
hotels, hospitals, schools, experiment sta- 
tions, and public works, exploits iron and 
coal resources, operates large-scale indus- 
tries, and is the managing agent of the 
Japanese Government’s Korean railway 
system. Unider these circumstances, it 
is not an investment in a legitimate eco- 
nomic project; it is financing an instru- 
ment of spoliation. 

Further attention must be called to 


the fact that Japan’s move to sound out 
American finance with reference to our 
participation is calculated, on the one 
hand, to hamper the Consortium and 
raise difficulties between our bankers and 
the State Department, and to extricate 
the Mikado’s land from the limitations 
of a curtailed purse on the other. These 
limitations have sprung in part from the 
independent financing by Japan of the 
opposing Chinese factions from 1917 to 
the present time through the War Office 
junta, and from the financial crisis which 
overtook Japan’s business last spring, re- 
quiring heavy Government aid. If 
American funds can be secured for the 
South Manchuria Railway, Japan’s com- 
mitments in China can be taken care of 
and no further strain will be placed upon 
Japan’s business. At the same time, the 
Consortium would be vitiated and China’s 
confidence in the United States shaken, 
since we should seem to be lending to 
Japan to perpetuate the very kind of 
vested interests which our advocacy of 
the joint international financing of rail- 
ways in China is intended to destroy. 
Furthermore, an American loan would 
give color to the views voiced in certain 
diplomatic quarters to the effect that the 
Lamont Mission may have secured 
Japan’s admission to the Consortium by 
agreeing to America’s recognition of this 
dubious South Manchuria investment and 
to a pledge of financial aid for it. Such 
a white-washing of the plain facts of the 
Japanese encroachments in Manchuria, 
however, would have fatal effects on our 
Far Eastern interests; it would signify 
a codperation of the most intimate sort 
with the Manchurian trust by which the 
Japanese Government threatens Chinese 
sovereignty. 
CHARLES HODGES 


‘*Dear, We Have Sat With 
Beauty’’ 


EAR, we have sat with Beauty, you 
and I, 
And trembled with a thought of view- 
less things, 
So fleet, so frail, so seeming-sure to die, 
Yet strong with wonder of ethereal 
wings. 


Have sat in trance to Loveliness, with 
Love 
Beside us, in a precious pact of three: 
Love, loveliness and you—it sounds above 
All earthly discords, like a song to me! 


* * * * * 
And though we transiently are driven 
apart, 


And absence is an ache and an alloy; 
We carry that shy music in our heart, 
And we return to find but deeper joy. 


RICHARD BURTON 


The New Oxtord 


N the sad days of the war, those who 

walked through the streets of Oxford, 
and saw how completely she had thrown 
off the cap and gown of the scholar for 
the khaki of the fighting man, shook 
their heads dolefully, and declared that 
never could she regain that atmosphere 
of scholarship for which she had once 
been famous throughout the world. There 
were many who agreed with that proph- 
ecy. The lecture rooms thronged with 
cadets, the “High” echoing to the tramp 
of armed men, the Sheldonian Library 
resounding to the uncouth phraseology 
of perspiring sergeants—how was all this 
to be forgotten—how was this to be set 
aside? Surely, a mark broad and deep 
had been left on Oxford, a mark which 
the years to come can never wholly efface. 

In some ways, these Jeremiahs spoke 
the truth. An indelible mark has been 
left on Oxford, but not in the way that 
they expected. It is characteristic of the 
Englishman that, while he remembers, he 
pretends to forget. The young men who 
had been at Oxford before the war, and 
who came back, in many cases scarred 
and mutilated, in every case aged and 
different, nevertheless assumed with an 
almost grim determination the careless 
bonhomie which they had carried with 
such grace in the days of peace. They 
clung ferociously to their traditions, they 
revived them with the passion of a lover 
who has found again what he had thought 
to lose for ever. Externally they were 
the same, passionately the same. But 
inside there was a gulf which nothing 
could bridge. 

And so, if we walk through the streets 
of Oxford to-day, we shall notice little 
that is new, except that Oxford is more 
full than she has ever been. New build- 
ings are being constructed, rooms are 
being shared, the lecture lists are crowded 
out. An American would be specially 
interested in the throngs of eager young 
American students, who have come over, 
in many cases via France, to study for a 
year or so at the oldest of the universi- 
ties. The New World has certainly been 
called in here to redress the balance of 
the Old. A prosperous American club 
has been started, comprising a member- 
ship of several hundreds, where English- 
men and Americans may meet together, 
and discuss international affairs over 
their own newspapers. American Socie- 
ties are springing up all over Oxford, and 
for the first time in her life Oxford is 
realizing the meaning of American de- 
mocracy. 

Whether it is due to this, or whether 
it is due to the war, the only vital change 
which has taken place is the advent of a 
real democracy. Take, for instance, the 
question of compulsory Greek. Before 


the war, every undergraduate, without 
exception, was forced to pass an exami- 
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nation in Greek before he was allowed to 
set foot in the University. The rule has 
been swept away and it will never be 
revived. It was not abolished without a 
struggle, for Oxford has clung to her 
compulsory Greek almost as affectionately 
as she has clung to her hansom cabs. 
Thus the university opened its doors to 
a large class of students formerly de- 
barred from its precincts. Outside Christ 
Church, the great college which was 
founded in the sixteenth century by Car- 
dinal Wolsey, new buildings are being 
erected, solely to accommodate working 
men. They will receive all the advantages 
of the University, its social life no less 
than its scholarship, at greatly reduced 
fees. They will participate in the sports, 
and they will share to the full in the 
various political, literary, and scientific 
societies in which Oxford abounds. 

But this is by no means the most revo- 
lutionary step that we have taken. Ox- 
ford has suddenly realized the intellectual 
existence of women. For years before 
the war, side by side with the campaign 
for female suffrage, had gone a demand 
that women should be admitted as full- 
fledged members of the University. And 
now we have granted women all and more 
than they asked. Not only have we ad- 
mitted them to degrees, but they have 
been granted access to the innermost 
councils of the University—to that Holy 
of Holies, the Hebdomadal Council, and 
to Congregation and Convocation, the 
great assemblies where all the vital ques- 
tions of organization, curriculum, and 
discipline are decided. It is as yet too 
early to judge what will be the result of 
this sweeping measure. Some _ shake 
their heads pessimistically—others, and 
they are not all women, say that a new 
era has opened for the University. 

But however wide Oxford opens her 
gates, even if she admits men and women 
from every class of society, from every 
corner of the earth, there will still have 
to be faced the vital problem of finance. 
The costs of a university have increased 
enormously, not only during the war, but 
since its termination. College fees have 
been raised, and it is becoming more and 
more expensive to maintain even a rea- 
sonable standard of comfort. Oxford was 
faced with an alternative. She might 
underpay her tutors, and trust to luck 
that her brilliant standard of scholarship 
would remain, that “A 1” brains would 
still be content with “C 3” wages. At 
the same time she might raise her fees, 
so that only the well-to-do could afford 
the benefits of a university education. 
But this must inevitably mean the sac- 
rificing of that democratic principle 
which five years of strife have woven 
inextricably into the mentality of those 
who direct her course. And so, very re- 
luctantly, and very slowly, Oxford has 
faced the other way, and has admitted 
the principle of state aid. 


It was primarily at the instance of the 
scientists that this principle was con- 
ceded. Compared to that of Cambridge, 
Oxford’s scientific equipment is inferior. 
Compared to that of America, it is very 
meagre indeed. What there is, is in every 
way first-class, but it is inadequate. Our 
laboratories are too small, our staff hope- 
lessly overworked. The need for state 
aid is, we hope, exceptional, for an issue 
of the most vital importance is at stake. 
If the state assists Oxford, is she also to 
direct Oxford? In the past Oxford has 
stood for the purity of learning, the clarity 
of intellect, the painful pursuit of truth 
unalloyed by any material considerations. 
You can not keep on the strict path 
towards the temple of virtue if your 
journey is made in company with a Gov- 
ernment official, unless that official is 
absolutely subservient to yourself. And 
that is the vital point. Oxford will have 
to have state aid. Can she avoid state 
control? It is most devoutly to be hoped 
that she can, or she will slowly but surely 
decline into that stereotyped officialdom 
which characterized the German univer- 
sities before the war, and, during the 
war, made German professors, from free 
exponents of the truth as they saw it, 
the slavish propagandists of govern- 
mental sophisms. 

But Americans need not fear. There 
is in the very stones of Oxford, so rich 
with memories and associations, an at- 
mosphere at once intent and aloof, which 
can never be taken away. Nor need 
Americans fear that they themselves will 
be forgotten. Not only are your young 
men taking their places more and more 
surely in the social life of the University, 
but in addition the authorities are mak- 
ing special efforts to bring before the 
undergraduates the American point of 
view. Lord Rothermere, the brilliant 
brother of Lord Northcliffe, has just 
presented a gift of £20,000 to found a 
chair of American history. The condi- 
tions are that the holder shall be an 
American citizen, and that the first ap- 
pointment shall be for ten years. It is 
one of the first steps in that general 
interchange of knowledge and_ ideas 
which is so earnestly desired by all far- 
seeing men, who see in the mingling of 
the learning of the Old World with that 
of the New one of the greatest hopes of 
the civilization of the future. 

But when all is said and done, however 
much Oxford may learn, however clearly 
she may reflect the tendencies and the 
ideals of the chaotic world in which we 
live, fundamentally she will remain the 
same. For centuries she has held aloft 
a bright light which no storms have been 
able to extinguish. Let us hope that for 
as many centuries she may continue to 
do so, and still remain the Oxford that 
we cherish and love, the “City of dream- 
ing spires.” 

BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


Correspondence 


Defects of the Nominating 
Convention 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In the issue of The Weekly Review for 
October 6 Mr. Herbert Parsons has de- 
voted four columns to an effort to refute 
the arguments which I advanced in a 
communication entitled “Popular Govern- 
ment and the Nominating Convention” 
and which had appeared in the issue of 
July 21. Readers of that communication 
will remember that the abuses of the 
convention system were treated from an 
unpartisan standpoint (one can no longer 
employ the term non-partisan), and it 
was charged that these abuses had been 
glaringly apparent in the latest conven- 
tions of both great parties. The only es- 
sential difference had arisen from the 
elimination of the Republican Party as a 
serious factor in thé South, which elimi- 
nation has permitted the introduction of 
an additional abuse into the Republican 
convention. The will of the party as rep- 
resented by its rank and file was as 
clearly flouted in the one convention as 
in the other, though far more openly 
and defiantly at San Francisco. Nothing 
is here urged against the merits of 
either candidate, but neither Harding 
nor Cox can be regarded as the free 
choice of the party of which he is the 
candidate. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Parsons appears to 
be the spokesman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, the impression might 
be gained that my article was written 
to forward the interests of the Demo- 
cratic party, and I therefore feel called 
upon to enforce what I have already said 
by stating that, although I have seen fit 
to inveigh against the methods employed 
in the Republican convention, I have 
never for one moment wavered in my de- 
termination to support the candidate 
selected at Chicago. In the crisis which 
now confronts the nation, to give one’s 
support to the opposition ticket in a spirit 
of mere petty spite would not be an act 
of patriotism, as some persons seem curi- 
ously to think, but would be acting con- 
trary to every sound ethical principle. 
The truth should, however, be told fear- 
lessly and be followed up by the slow and 
tedious process of sound political educa- 
tion. 

Having now made my position clear, 
I turn to the statements of Mr. Parsons 
in criticism of my article; statements 
which seem to me generally to evade 
rather than frankly to meet the issues 
which I have raised. The burden of my 
article was to show how little the evi- 
dent choice of the rank and file was re- 
garded in selecting the standard bearer; 
how the effort of the Republican party 
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leaders was in the pre-convention period 
to secure a sufficient number of “favor- 
ite” son candidates, so as to hold up a 
controlling balance of unattached dele- 
gates which could be manipulated for 
throwing temporary support to a dummy 
candidate and deadlocking the party’s 
favorite, after which this support could 
be shifted to the “dark horse” that was 
being groomed in the “favorite son” 
stable. There is in this nothing new in 
method, though the process has never 
before been so glaringly revealed and 
never before had we such clear indica- 
tion concerning what candidates were 
favored by the party as a party. 

There are in Mr. Parsons’ article four 
points considered which seem to call for 
a reply from me, and to these I shall 
address myself. They are: (1) that I 
have based my statements on “superficial 
hearsay” without any attempt to verify 
my facts; (2) my statement that in the 
present year both conventions have been 
largely managed by sick bosses; (3) that 
no sound reason can be brought forward 
why the platform should not be prepared 
in advance; and, (4) that the “favorite 
son” method of holding up delegates 
should be abolished. Mr. Parsons’ refer- 
ences to “rotten boroughs” and to the 
“solid South” seem to me so clearly to 
camouflage the real issues as not to be 
deserving of a reply. In my article I 
explained with sufficient clearness that 
the rotten boroughs of the densely popu- 
lated industrial sections were properly 
so called because the low order of in- 
telligence of the average citizen com- 
bined with his foreign speech and tradi- 
tions makes him the easy victim of boss 
rule. Mr. Parsons is of course aware 
that the term “solid South” in its politi- 
cal sense does not mean all the area south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, but only the 
Gulf and Atlantic States. On the other 
hand, I have no doubt that he is en- 
tirely right in saying that my use of the 
term “largely negroes” as applied to Re- 
publican delegates from the South is un- 
warranted, though the delegations con- 
tained many negroes and the chairman 
of the delegation from the largest South- 
ern State was a colored man. 

To reply to the above mentioned spe- 
cific statements: 

(1) Far from depending upon “super- 
ficial hearsay” for my facts, I was in 
constant attendance upon the Republican 
national conventions of 1916 and 1920, 
and in the latter had special sources of 
inside information. 

(2) My charge that each of the con- 
ventions of the present year was largely 
managed by a sick boss is one to which I 
attach importance, and Mr. Parsons’ per- 
sonal assurance that the Republican con- 
vention was not so managed is hardly 
convincing. To learn the réle of Senator 
Penrose, that astute manager for the 
Senate group in the party, it is neces- 








sary to go into the pre-convention activi- 
ties when the popular candidates were 
making their campaigns. 

To mention only the leading candidate 
and the successful one, General Wood had 
(on May 15) 134 instructed delegates as 
against 39 instructed for Senator Hard- 
ing, all of the latter from his own State 
of Ohio. In the straw ballot of the Lit- 
erary Digest, Wood received (up to May 
29) 271,000 votes as against 36,000 for 
Harding (216,000 Republican votes as 
against 29,000 for Harding). Now it is 
highly significant that with this relative 
showing of the candidates Senator Hard- 
ing’s pre-convention manager should have 
had the assurance to assert in a public 
interview that Harding would be nomi- 
nated in the convention by a little group 
of men sitting in seclusion around a big 
table “at the proper time,” and it is even 
more significant that his statement was 
generally regarded not as the bluster of 
a political manager but in all serious- 
ness. 

At about the same time a former 
leader in the Republican National Com- 
mittee told a little group in which I was 
included that, in spite of the great wave 
of Wood sentiment and the lesser boom 
for Johnson, Harding would be nomi- 
nated at Chicago. He based his belief 
upon his knowledge that Harding was the 
choice of the little group of influential Re- 
publican Senators. Here again the signifi- 
cance lies less in the statement itself, 
even though it came from one who under- 
stood the inner workings of the machine, 
than in the conviction that it carried to 
the company, though it is doubtful if 
there was a single Harding supporter 
present. 

I do not know how widely it is known 
that Senator Penrose and Frederick 
Stanley of the Republican National Com- 
mittee attempted to organize a political 
college fraternity, Gamma Omicron Pi 

(G. O. P.), at just the time that Wood 
clubs were being formed in the univer- 
sities. The purposes of the new fra- 
ternity were alleged to be to arouse in- 
terest in the traditions of the party 
rather than in the candidates. Money for 
expenses of the chapters was promised 
and political speakers were to be sent 
free. The burden of the address of the 
first and only speaker sent to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was that the leaders 
in the party with their greater wisdom 
and experience should select the candi- 
date, the voters giving their attention 
particularly to party principles and tra- 
ditions. The purpose of this fraternity, 
started as it was in the pre-convention 
period when interest was being focused 
upon candidates, was so obviously to 
dampen the ardor which had naturally 
been awakened in college men for a red- 
blooded, fighting American, that I took it 
upon myself to warn certain other col- 
leges concerning what was evidently be- 








hind the movement. The fraternity ap- 
pears to have died a natural death from 
lack of interest, but before the chapter 
at the University of Michigan had suc- 
cumbed the attempt had been definitely 
made to swing interest from General 
Wood to Senator Harding. 

Did space permit it would be interest- 
ing to point out how the Republican 
group in the Senate threw its support to 
Johnson as a foil to Wood, only to aban- 
don him when he had become too dan- 
gerous. This support was shown par- 
ticularly in the free hand he was given 
in the Senate investigation of campaign 
expenditures, under which the doings in 
California were not subjected to scrutiny, 
all attention being focused upon the large 
expenditures of the Wood campaign. 
President Butler has told us how his 
“favorite son” votes from New York 
State were thrown to Lowden to counter- 
act Wood’s lead in the Convention, and 
we all remember how, when the balance 
had been struck with almost mathemati- 
cal accuracy, a “drift” of the migratory 
delegates turned to Harding and how the 
76 votes from Senator Penrose’s State of 
Pennsylvania were now “at the proper 
moment” released to Harding by its 
“favorite son” and the trick was turned. 

To indicate the complete control of Pres- 
ident Wilson over the “‘office-holders con- 
vention” at San Francisco, it should only 
be necessary to recall that a duly-elected 
delegate was refused his seat in the con- 
vention for no other reason than that he 
had opposed Mr. Wilson and his League 
of Nations and was on this account unac- 
ceptable; that the leader of a consider- 
able wing of the party who had come out 
in opposition to the President was not 
given the opportunity to speak; that 
though more than half of the Democratic 
Senators had in the Senate vote on the 
League of Nations been in open opposi- 
tion to the Administration and had voted 
with the Republican majority, the en- 
dorsement of that pact at San Francisco 
was unanimous and the exaltation of 
the Executive and his administration was 
such that he would have been a divinity 
had he merited it. 

Whether such endorsement correctly 
expressed the will of the rank and file of 
the Democratic party, the recent primary 
election in the Empire State of the South 
may testify. Though the fight for the 
United States Senatorship had been made 
upon the issue of Wilson and his Cove- 
nant, not a third of the votes of the State 
were for the Wilson candidate, and in 
the bitter fight between the “irreconcil- 
able” opponent, the Lodge reservationist, 
and the advocate of the Covenant with- 
out reservations, the “irreconcilable” won 
by a tremendous majority. 

I have used the expression “largely 
controlled” by a sick boss, because even 
Mr. Wilson had not the power to compel 
his own nomination at San Francisco. 
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His refusal to withdraw his name under 
repeated suggestions that he do so and 
bring his followers together in support 
of a single candidate, offered the oppor- 
tunity to the opposition bosses in the 
party, Murphy, Nugent, and Brennan. 
The early balloting indicated that but 
for this fatuous hope of becoming the 
“logical candidate” in a dead-lock be- 
tween McAdoo and Palmer, he could have 
named the standard-bearer of his party. 

(3) Mr. Parsons would have us be- 
lieve that the platform is really worked 
out upon the floor of the convention, 
though he admits that a company of a 
thousand delegates is hardly an efficient 
deliberative body. Those familiar with 
conventions know about how much of the 
platform is determined by the body of 
delegates, and I repeat that I can see 
no reason why the National Committee 
should not during the pre-convention 
period work out the planks of the plat- 
form, rather than delegate this to the 
new committee of but slightly altered 
complexion to be by them thrashed out 
in the heat of the convention while thou- 
sands wait in the auditorium. 

(4) Even if the body of delegates be 
inefficient for deliberation, it is entirely 
competent to register its votes. The pri- 
mary has supplied the only satisfactory 
method that has been thus far devised 
to restore real representative government 
in the vitally important matter of the se- 
lection of the nation’s Executive. It can, 
however, be defeated by the _ bosses 
through retention of the “favorite son” 
expedient, and Mr. Parsons has been able 
to offer no good reason why that vicious 
system should be longer retained. His 
insinuation is that not to permit favorite 
sons to hold up the votes of their States 
in the convention would be contrary to 
the principles of “American liberty.” 

WILLIAM HERBERT HOBBS 

University of Michigan, October 5 


| With the above rejoinder by Professor 
Hobbs, we must let the matter rest. The 
points involved are too numerous and in- 
tricate for us to enter into; on some of 
them Mr. Parsons has scored, while on 
others we think Professor Hobbs has 
made effective reply. One correction 
made by Mr. Parsons is justified beyond 
doubt—that in 1916 the nomination was 
not a flouting of the will of the people, 
the choice of Mr. Hughes having mani- 
festly been made in response to a most 
pronounced and emphatic public opinion. 

Some general reflections may, how- 
ever, be briefly presented. Professor 
Hobbs’ main thesis, the impossibility 
under the existing system of making sure 
a choice that reflects the true desire of 
the rank and file of the party, we think 
there is no room to question. And he is 
right, too, in insisting on the contrast 
between the national standing of the two 
or three major aspirants and the lack 


of such standing on the part of the can- 
didate actually chosen, in such an in- 
stance as that of this year’s nominations. 
The fact, referred to by Mr. Parsons, 
that neither General Wood nor any other 
Republican aspirant commanded a 51 per 
cent. following does not break the force 
of this consideration. The real question 
is not whether this state of facts exists, 
but whether there is any practicable 
and desirable way of correcting it. We 
know of few more difficult problems in 
the mere mechanism of politics. The 
pledging of delegates, as Mr. Parsons 
forcibly points out, is by no means a 
guarantee against manipulation, and may 
very easily aggravate instead of dimin- 
ish the possibilities of intrigue.—Edi- 
tors THE WEEKLY REVIEW. | 


Mr. Hapgood on the Best 
Cure for Bolshevism 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

If Mr. Ghent’s review of my book, “The 
Advancing Hour,” in your issue of Sep- 
tember 15, were merely a question of the 
value of the book itself, it would be un- 
becoming for me to answer it. There 
are involved, however, great public ques- 
tions and the proper manner of treating 
them. I believe it is unfortunate for 
the world that on the industrial ques- 
tion and on the Bolshevik question feel- 
ing runs so high that conservatives (even 
if, like Mr. Ghent, they were before the 
war liberals) must take refuge in abusive 
terms like near-Bolshevik and pro-Bol- 
shevik. 

Mr. Ghent’s arguments are not calm. 
He quotes my belief that the United 
States Government would not be blockad- 
ing and pamphleteering against a de 
facto government if it were as well es- 
tablished as Lenin’s government, and he 
thinks he has disposed of this opinion 
by saying we should not interfere if a 
Communist government were established 
by “‘a representative, responsible, and de- 
cent government.” Well? 

He thinks my views on the blockade 
are “blown to flinders” by the fact that 
part of the Bolshevik leaders do not agree 
with me. I myself mention that the most 
radical element among the Bolsheviki 
does not agree with me (page 164). 
What of that? 

I cite various possible origins of the 
story of the nationalization of women. 
He accepts the version of Mr. Jerome 
Davis, and scolds me for not taking it 
and being satisfied. He entirely over- 
looks the only important aspects of this 
story, which were the public credulity 
and the official use of it after it was 
challenged and even after it was dis- 
proved. 

To my views of the dire effects of our 
blockade on information he made two re- 
plies: first, that the Allies do want knowl- 


edge, provided it is the right kind; and, 
second, that Lenin also exercises cen- 
sorship. Is that grown-up reasoning? 

He accuses me of unfairness in ques- 
tioning part of an article by Malakhov, 
and quotes as example these words. ‘“‘The 
designs of the Soviet authorities to lay 
hands on everything have been checked.” 
That is exactly what I was trying to 
show. 

Now these attacks, besides being ill 
based, have no real bearing on the sub- 
ject, which is whether or not invasion 
and blockade are the best cure for Bol- 
shevism in Russia, for prostration in 
Central Europe, for unrest in Italy, for 
hunger and demoralization throughout 
Europe. To this all-important question, 
out of a review two pages long, he gives 
a few lines of which the gist is that the 
Franco-American policy is “moral,” that 
it is supported by a group of Russian ex- 
patriates, and that those who disagree 
are “‘woozy sentimentalists and malevo- 
lent activists.” 

The trouble with this sort of thing is 
what is the trouble with American politi- 
cal discussion in general. It does no 
good. Mr. Ghent, as a recent and very 
intense convert to every form of con- 
servatism, ought to be able to present a 
case, not hide the issue in two pages of 
pin pricks. Burke gave the same reasons 
in almost the same words for boycotting 
the France of the Revolution that Mr. 
Colby gives for boycotting Soviet Rus- 
sia. Burke also mentioned the plotting 
of the French against other nations, ac- 
cused them of all kinds of brutality, said 
the Revolutionists were a mere fraction 
of the population, exercising despotic 
power, declared intercourse with them to 
be immoral, and was particularly wor- 
ried because of the belief that, if France 
were recognized, every Embassy would 
become a nest of intrigue. The policy 
of Burke and his friends prevailed, and 
the Holy Alliance won in the end, but it 
created Napoleon, subjected Europe to 
twenty years of war, and to a large ex- 
tent was responsible for the war that we 
have just been through. It is possible 
that we may repeat this story, but a 
century and a quarter have passed since 
then, and it is questionable whether the 
interference will be successful, even in 
the limited purpose of overthrowing the 
present de facto government. If it is 
successful in merely throwing out Lenin, 
are the interveners credulous enough to 
imagine that after the overthrow some- 
body like Prince Lvov will be seen sitting 
at the head of a peaceful parliament as 
the result of a genuine election? The 
question answers itself. An overthrow 


brought about by external pressure will 
mean a series of terrible upsets, one so- 
called government following another, no 
one of them representing any large part 
of the population and each one a dicta- 
There is no cure for Russia 
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except a Russian cure, and the policy of 
France and the United States is to stand 
in opposition to such a wholesome evolu- 
tion. That policy has been tried for over 
two years and has played a large part in 
keeping Central Europe as well as East- 
ern Europe from taking steps towards 


normal life. It has helped to bring Italy 
to the verge of revolution, and has moved 
other countries in the same direction 
much further than most of us realize. 
If we were not hopelessly afflicted with 
the war-mind, there might be a better 
chance of our learning something from 
history and allowing the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment to be either overthrown or modi- 
fied by its attempt to meet the problems 
of peace. If it failed because it could 
not in the end satisfy the Russian peas- 
ant, the moral and intellectual effect on 
the world would be valuable. If it is 
thrown out by continued external pres- 
sure, no steps will have been taken 
towards a permanent solution either of 
the Russian problem or of the general 
European unrest. My argument repre- 
sents the prevailing sentiment in Eng- 
land, Italy, Germany, Scandinavia, and 
the small neutrals generally. Our recent 
governmental policy ties us to disastrous 
French diplomacy. 
NORMAN HAPGoOOP 
Petersham, Mass., Sept. 25 


Mr. Ghent’s Reply 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

When I write that the Allies from the 
first have wanted “exact knowledge of 
conditions in Russia,” Mr. Hapgood 
blithely transmutes the phrase into 
“knowledge, provided it is the right 
kind.” This is the sort of thing that I 
assert Mr. Hapgood does on too lib- 
eral a scale in his book; and it seems to 
me that the mental habit must be in- 
corrigible, since even in a defence of 
the book he must indulge in the practice. 

For the rest there is not much to be 
said. I find nothing in the reply to per- 
suade me that my review should be 
amended in any way. Some of Mr. Hap- 
good’s points I do not understand, and 
some others, which I suppose that I do 
understand, seem to me inept or irrele- 
vant. For instance, Lenin and Trotsky 
may still be rightly denounced as usurp- 
ers and tyrants even though Edmund 
Burke was wholly wrong in his denuncia- 
tion of the French Revolution. In the 
sixth paragraph is what seems to me a 
most audacious quibble on the meaning 
of a quoted sentence. In certain other 
paragraphs are matters for argument, 
but hardly, I think, to anybody’s profit. 
Whether or not my review as a whole is 
no more than a succession of pin pricks, 
with copious examples of ungrown-up 
reasoning, I must humbly leave to the 
judgment of others. 

But the statement that I am “a recent 


and very intense convert to every form 
of conservatism,” even though irrelevant, 
may claim a passing comment. This con- 
version, if real, has so far not reached my 
consciousness. I am wholly unaware of it. 
So far as I know myself (and I have a 
rather introspective turn) I hold to the 
social views that I held six years, or ten 
years, or twenty years ago. If in the 
present chaos I lay the greater stress on 
the struggle against violence, fanaticism, 
jesuitry, and pietistic pretentiousness, 
and against the vapid sentimentalism 
which glorifies the grossest evils, I do 
so because the situation seems to demand 
just that thing. A world in which Mr. 
Hapgood may be classed as an advanced 
liberal and I as an all-round conservative 
is certainly a topsy-turvy world. 
W. J. GHENT 


Governor McCall on the 
Senate 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

“Scholars in politics,” men who have 
thought deeply on the principles of our 
representative republic, as expressed in 
the Constitution, have been surprised, 
doubtless, by a recent essay in the At- 
lantic Monthly by former Governor Mc- 
Call of Massachusetts on the functions of 
the United States Senate. Many within 
the past two years have felt grateful to 
that body for its exhibition of independ- 
ence, and for its thwarting the ap- 
parent purpose of the President to con- 
centrate substantially all governmental 
functions into the hands of the Chief 
Executive, and all who feel thus grateful 
will emphatically dissent from the views 
of the former Governor. A vital pas- 
sage of his essay reads: 

They [the two Houses of Congress] should 
be houses which are directly amenable to 
popular opinion; and if they are unequal in 
power, the disparity should be in favor of that 
house the composition of which does no essen- 
tial violence to the democratic principle. 


In the matter of its tenure, it should be made 
more responsive to public opinion. 


Further developing his point, he says: 


Let us . . . amend the Constitution so that 

treaties shall be ratified by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
Pretty clearly, that is the main objective 
at which the essay aims, and that is the 
feature in reference to which it should be 
considered. 

Whatever our regard for Governor Mc- 
Call, many who have pondered the 
records of the Federal Convention as dis- 
played in the Madison Papers, and the 
arguments for ratification in the Fed- 
eralist will criticize the Governor as one 
who has yielded to a temporary whim 
because the Senate in its wisdom has not 
followed a course which he himself 
favored. A phrase of Hamilton’s (Fed- 
eralist, No. 27) seems to fit the case; 





that the Senators elected in the mode 
prescribed in the Constitution 


would be less apt to be tainted by the spirit of 
faction, and more out of the reach of those 
occasional ill-humors or temporary prejudices 
and propensities which in smaller societies fre- 
quently contaminate the public deliberations, 
beget injustice and oppression towards a part 
of the community, and engender schemes 
which, though they gratify a momentary in- 
clination or desire, terminate in general dis- 
tress, dissatisfaction, and disgust. 

Fortunately we have the views of great 
publicists, American and English, on this 
very question. No one will question the 
high authority of James Bryce, or that 
of a somewhat earlier and equally emi- 
nent publicist, Sir Henry Sumner Maine. 
In his “Popular Government,” Chapter 
IV, on the Constitution of the United 
States, he discusses the place and func- 
tions of our Senate. Maine says: 

The Senate of the United States, constituted 
under section 3 of the First Article of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, is at this moment (1886) one 
of the most powerful political bodies in the 
world. In point of dignity and authority, it 
has in no wise disappointed the sanguine ex- 
pectations of its founders. As I have already 
said, it is not possible to compare the predic- 
tions of the Federalist with the actual history 
of the Presidency of the United States, with- 
out being forced to acknowledge that in this 
particular the hopes of Hamilton and his co- 
adjutors have failed of fulfilment. But the 
Senate has, on the whole, justified the hopes 
of it they expressed. 

We may not reasonably doubt that the Senate 
is indebted for its power—a power which has 
rather increased since the Federal Constitu- 
tion came into force—and for its hold on the 
public respect, to the principles upon which 
it was deliberately founded, to the mature age 
of the Senators, to their ‘comparatively long 
tenure of office, which is for six years at least, 
and above all to the method of their election 
by the Legislatures of the several states. 
Since Sir Henry penned those words, by 
a democratization of which many of us 
have questioned the wisdom, the great 
distinguishing merit, election by the 
State Legislatures, has been abandoned, 
and election by direct vote of the elect- 
orate substituted; but the other dis- 
tinguishing merits remain, as it is hoped 
they long will. 

A short quotation, from Mr. Bryée, 
from the first edition of “The American 
Commonwealth,” published in 1888, fol- 
lows. It also was published while Sena- 
tors still were elected by the State Legis- 
latures. He says of the Senate: 

It has succeeded by effecting the chief ob- 

ject of the Fathers of the Constitution, the 
creation of a centre of gravity in the govern- 
ment, an authority able to correct and check, 
on the one hand, the “democratic recklessness” 
of the House, on the other the “monarchical 
ambition” of the President. 
To the House, to whose action Bryce ap- 
plies the phrase “democratic reckless- 
ness,” Governor McCall now would en- 
trust the delicate task of deliberating 
upon, and, if it approves, ratifying 
treaties. On this point a further quota- 
tion from Bryce seems relevant: 

In general the President’s best policy is to 
keep the leaders of the senatorial majority, and 
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in particular the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, informed of the progress of any pending 
negotiation. He thus feels the pulse of the 
Senate, and foresees what kind of arrangement 
he can induce it to sanction, while at the same 
time a good understanding between himself 
and his coadjutors is promoted. It is well 
worth his while to keep the Senate in good 
humor, for, like other assemblies, it has a col- 
lective self-esteem which makes it seek to gain 
all the information and power it can draw in. 
The right of going into secret session enables 
the whole Senate to consider despatches com- 
municated by the President; and the more 
important ones, having first been submitted to 
the Foreign Relations Committee, are thus 
occasionally discussed without the disadvan- 
tages of publicity. 

Finally, one other sentence from Bryce, 
which touches on the representative char- 
acter of the Senate: 

The Senate, albeit not chosen by direct popu- 
lar election, does represent the people; and 
what it may lose through not standing in im- 
mediate contact with the masses, it gains in 


representing such ancient and powerful com- 
munities as the states. ; 


Can we conceive any justification or 
even apology for flinging into the 
cauldron of political discusion a sugges- 
tion so conspicuously unwise, irrational, 
and revolutionary as that which the 
former Governor of the Bay State pre- 
cipitates on our attention? 

GEORGE R. BISHOP 

New York, September 10 


A National Pilgrimage Play 
in Southern California 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


It is doubtful whether the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau in Bavaria will 
ever resume its old activities and im- 
portance now that the Germany we knew 
before the war is so completely a thing 
of the past. Once before its continuity 
was broken, in the troubles of the 
Reformation; for its beginning went as 
far back as the twelfth century, to the 
days of miracle plays. At the close of 
the Thirty Years’ War, in a fervor of re- 
ligious zeal that followed an attack of 
the plague, the community of this moun- 
tain district in Southern Germany made 
a solemr covenant to give the ancient 
Passion Play every tenth year; and it 
is said that the ravages of the disease 
were immediately stayed. Only for one 
year, that of the Franco-Prussian war 
in 1870, was the play delayed, when the 
performance was given in the following 
year. This year of 1920 it has again 
lapsed. 

The conditions were not in all respects 
ideal for a modern audience. As in the 
Oriental plays, Chinese and Japanese, 
that are still given to patient audiences, 
the performance lasted from morning till 
evening. Except for a lunch hour at 
noon, there was no intermission from 
eight in the morning till half-past five 
in the afternoon. Much of the drama 


was spectacular, consisting of tableaux 
chosen from Old Testament history, so 
that the strain on hearing was relaxed. 
Given originally in the open air, during 
the summer months from May till Sep- 
tember, the play was frequently. inter- 
rupted by rain storms, and latterly there 
was an immense arched roof to shelter 
the four thousand spectators. The su- 
preme suffering on the Cross was por- 
trayed in so lifelike a manner that the 
body of the divine sufferer seemed to 
be supported by nothing but the nails. 
Many of the details are different in the 
American representation of the great 
tragedy of history, now being rendered in 
one of the suburbs of Los Angeles. 
Notably the Crucifixion scene has been 
omitted. It is left to the imagination, 
as three lighted crosses appear high up 
on the almost precipitous side of the can- 
yon, which forms the background of the 
stage. 

The advantages of climate and easi- 
ness of access are altogether in favor of 
the new enterprise. In place of a three 
hours’ journey from the city of Munich, 
with special inn or other arrangements, 
only half an hour in street car from the 
heart of Los Angeles brings one to the 
doors of the temporary stadium where 
the Pilgrimage Play is given. The site 
is the opening of a narrow canyon, with 
a steep mountain side rising to a high 
sky-line. Everything is in the open, un- 
der the starry skies which are almost 
cloudless during the long rainless months 
of summer. The acoustics are perfect, 
the high wall of the canyon throwing 
back all the sounds on the audience in 
front. 

Beginning at eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning, the performance goes on till eleven, 
a good three hours. The musicians are 
not in evidence, being hid by the abun- 
dant foliage, so that the music seems 
to be part of the scenery. The drama is 
essentially a modern rendering of the 
story of the four gospels, bringing in 
nothing even from the Old Testament, 
as the Passion Play did so lavishly in its 
tableaux. 

On the committee are two bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and the 
pastor of the mother church of Presby- 
terianism in this country; so that the 
religious motive is well vouched for. Ac- 
cordingly one danger—perhaps the most 
subtle—the turning of an impressive 
mode of teaching into a sensational hit, 
has been avoided. 

There are fourteen scenes in all, seven 
in each of the two parts. The prologue 
which precedes the first act deals with 
the prophecy of Christ’s coming, Herod’s 
fear and proclamation, and the nativity 
scene at Bethlehem. The first act, be- 
ginning with the baptism at the Jordan, 
ends with the episodes of Lazarus and 
Mary Magdalene. There is a Trans- 
figuration scene aloft on the hillside. The 


second act begins with the triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem, followed by the 
Last Supper. The width and dignity of 
the scene as given at Oberammergau, 
where it was almost an exact rendering 
of Leonardi da Vinci’s grouping, are not 
possible in the more limited stage of the 
canyon. The auditorium holds only a 
thousand spectators, in place of the four 
thousand at Oberammergau. This sec- 
ond act ends with the trial by Pilate. 
And then in place of the Crucifixion, there 
appear three lighted crosses aloft, where 
the Transtiguration had been renderea. 

The Epilogue of Promise, as it is 
called, gives the scene at the tomb, sev- 
eral subsequent appearances to the disci- 
ples, and ends with the Ascension. In 
the first rendering, only the mist was 
given from which the Saviour was im- 
agined to rise to heaven. In the Ober- 
ammergau play the figure rose from the 
midst of his disciples until it was lost 
to view. As it is now given in the Pil- 
grimage Play, the lighted form appears 
halfway up the mountain side, and then 
gradually fades from sight. The whole 
effect of the performance, in the clear 
air of California amid the stillness of 
the hills and under the starry skies, is 
singularly impressive; and the Play has 
probably a long future before it. 

JAMES MAIN DIXON 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 19 


‘The Great Creators of the 
Government”’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Inclosed is the text of President Wil- 
son’s appeal to the public in behalf of 
the League of Nations as it appeared in 
the New York Times on October 6, 1920. 

Directing your attention to the sixth 
paragraph, may I request you to express 
an opinion as to whom the President had 
in mind when he refers to “the great 
creators of the Government”? 

Also, would you be willing to express 
an opinion as to whether at any time dur- 
ing the history of this country up to, 
but not including, the present generation 
any “great creators of this Government” 
ever had and expressed ideas similar to 
those attributed to them by President 
Wilson in this same paragraph? 

WALDO C. BRIGGS 

New York, October 6 


The paragraph to which our corre- 
spondent’s sarcastic questions refer is as 
follows: 


[The conception of the great creators of the 
Government was absolutely opposite to this. 
They thought of America as the light of the 
world, as created to lead the world in the as- 
sertion of the rights of peoples and the rights 
of free nations; as destined to set a respon- 
sible example to all the world of what free 
Government is and can do for the maintenance 
of right standards, both national and _ inter- 
national. ] 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


Tue Vicrory At Sea, by Rear-Admiral 
Sims. Doubleday. 

Admiral Sims’ story of American 
naval participation in the war. 
RoAMING THROUGH THE WEsT INDIEs, 

by Harry A. Franck. Century. 


By the author of “A Vagabond 
Journey Around the World.” 
VERENA IN THE Mipst, by E. V. Lucas. 

Doran. 
A story told in letters. 


CrowpinG Memories, by Mrs. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. Houghton Mifflin. 


Recollections, literary, historical, 
and social. 








T has been printed before, but there 

are few better characterizations than 
Mark Twain’s of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
It is said to have been first uttered to 
Robert Louis Stevenson, while he and 
Twain sat together on a bench in Wash- 
ington Square. Now it appears in Mrs. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s “Crowding 
Memories” (Houghton Mifflin) with 
many other anecdotes and recollections: 

“Aldrich is always brilliant; he can’t help 
it; he is a fire opal set around with rose 
diamonds; when he is not speaking you know 
that his dainty fancies are twinkling and 
glimmering around in him; when he speaks 
the diamonds flash. Yes, he is always bril- 
liant; he will be brilliant in hell, you will see.” 

Stevenson chuckled and said, “I hope not.” 

“Well, you will, and he will dim even those 
ruddy fires and look like a transfigured Adonis 
against a pink sunset.” 

Admiral Sims writes in “The Victory 
at Sea” (Doubleday) that he once asked 
Admiral Jellicoe who was the inventor of 
the “depth charge.” The English Ad- 
miral replied that it was the invention of 
no man in particular, but that it came 
into existence almost spontaneously, in 
response to a pressing need. Early in 
the war a cruiser had been attacked by a 
German submarine, had avoided its tor- 
pedo, and tried to ram the submarine. 
The latter submerged and lay in clear 
water where English officers and men 
could see it, but could reach it by no 
means within their power. Someone sug- 
gested that a mine arranged to explode 
when it reached a certain depth would 
have proved death to the submarine. On 
this idea the depth charge was devised— 
a steel cylinder filled with TNT, fitted 
with a firing appliance which was set off 
by water pressure, and could be adjusted 
to explode at any depth. It looked like 
the domestic ash-can, and ash-can it was 
called. Its explosion within a hundred 


feet of a submarine would either destroy 
it, or so injure it that the enemy would 


have to come up and surrender. The con- 
cussion was so great that the explosion of 
a depth charge near a submarine se- 
riously affected the morale of the crew, 
even if no other damage was done. 


As in the first pale flush of coming dawn 
We see a promise of the glorious sun, 

So in the violet’s misty blue is drawn 
A shadowy likeness of the days to be, 

The days of cloudless skies and poesie, 

When Winter’s done. 

This sweet little verse, called “The 
Violet”—could anyone guess its author? 
Surely it is by some “Sunshine Poet,” 
beloved of the Methodist Sunday Schools 
and the Knights of Pythias? No; it was 
written by that redoubtable baiter of the 
bourgeoisie, Mr. H. L. Mencken, and it 
appears in his “Ventures Into Verse” 
(Marshall, Beek & Gordon, Baltimore, 
1903). Librarians are warned to keep 
their copies—if they luckily possess any 
—under lock and key. The book is being 
suppressed. It contains some rather good 
verse in praise of Rudyard Kipling and 
Tommy Atkins—surprising indications 
of another sea-change, for since 1914 Mr. 
Mencken has jeered at all the Allies, at 
Belgian relief work, and reserved his 
kindness for Marshal Hindenburg and 
the wearers of the pickelhaube. 


We judge an anthology by its inclusion 
or omission of our own favorites. Ed- 
mund Gosse and Thomas James Wise 
have edited “Selections from A. C. Swin- 
burne” (Doran) in order to give the best 
of his poems in one volume. It has “The 
Triumph of Time,” “Hymn to Proser- 
pine,” “A Match,” “Faustine,” “A Ballad 
of Dreamland,” “A Forsaken Garden” 
(most important of all!), “The Garden 
of Proserpine,” “A Ballad of Bath,” 
“Dolores,” “To Walt Whitman in Amer- 
ica,’ “A lLeave-Taking,” “Dedication: 
1865,” “Before the Beginning:of Years” 
from “Atalanta,” and “The Oblation.” 
There are many others, but by these the 
volume conquers. There is no omission 
which I can recall with regret, except, 
perhaps, “By the North Sea.” 


A pleasant gift, for a foreigner, per- 
haps, to whom Western America is the 
region of greatest interest, is John T. 
Faris’s “Seeing the Far West” (Lippin- 
cott),with its good illustrations, and its 
chapters upon the scenery of Colorado, 
Arizona, the Yellowstone, the Sierras, 
Oregon, and Washington. Owing, prob- 
ably, to the trouble raised over “Jurgen,” 
an old novel of Mr. Cabell’s has been re- 
issued—“The Cords of Vanity” (Mc- 
Bride). George Santayana’s “Character 
and Opinion in the United States” 
(Scribner) comprises recollections of 
certain American scholars and colleagues 
at Harvard. A readable biography of 
Meredith is “George Meredith, his Life 
and Friends in Relation to His Work” 
(Dodd), by S. M. Ellis. 


All faithful librarians seem to read the 
Atlantic Monthly every month from cover 
to cover. If I were faithful I would 
have read therein some of the chapters 
which now go to make up “Everyday Ad- 
ventures” (Atlantic Monthly Press), by 
Samuel Scoville, Jr. But they could not 
have seen in the Atlantic the photo- 
graphs of wild animals which now adorn 
the book. They are amazing in their 
humor and charm, and it is the pictures 
which have made me convince an oblig- 
ing librarian that it is necessary for me 
to have the book over Sunday, so that I 
may share the pleasure of the pictures 
and read the text with someone else. 
That photograph of the screech-owl, look- 
ing out of the hole in a tree! 


In his chapter on Gladstone in “London 
Days” (Little, Brown), Mr. Arthur War- 
ren, long the London correspondent of 
the Boston Herald, describes a meeting 
in Manchester, in 1889, at which Glad- 
stone, then eighty years old, addressed 
the gathering. His mere words “Mr. 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,” as he 
tried to begin, brought a storm of cheer- 
ing. 

It continued for a quarter of an hour, gain- 
ing constantly in force and volume. It was 
taken up in the crowded streets. It was a 
tempest of sound, within, without. The five 
words had started an avalanche! . . . The 
voice that uttered them had boomed through 
the great hall like the discharges of big guns. 
The deep, strong tones, the alertness of mo- 
tion, the flash of the eagle eyes, said to the 
assemblage more than words . . . Roar upon 
roar succeeded, wave upon wave of emotion 
rolled over the crowd . . . | have never seen 
or heard its equal in all the pageants, conven- 
tions, progresses, demonstrations of popular 
enthusiasm that I have witnessed in many 
parts of the world. Above them all this 
stands alone, unique in fervour and signifi- 
cance. 


It is described as “A Kind of a Story” 
by the author, E. V. Lucas. But its real 
name is “Verena in the Midst” (Doran), 
and it is composed of a series of letters— 
most of them addressed to Miss Verena 
Raby, temporarily invalided—by differ- 
ent people, young and old. Some of these 
folk also wrote the letters in that excel- 
lent collection called “The Vermilion 
Box,” also by Mr. Lucas. This book is 
full of humorous twists and surprises 
and odd bits and ideas and pleasant let- 
ters and anecdotes and—I am afraid I 
shall have to use the poor, over-worked 
word—whimsicalities. 


Many people only need the word that 
there is a new book of travel by Harry 
A. Franck. This time it is “Roaming in 
the West Indies” (Century), and he does 
not pretend that he walked all the way. 
He rode, when he liked, and he was ac- 
companied by his wife. They wandered 
through Cuba, Haiti and Santo Domingo, 
Porto Rico, the Barbadoes, Trinidsd, Ja- 
maica, Guadeloupe, and Martinique. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Ideals and Ideas and the 
‘*As-If’’ 


LitrLeE Essays: Drawn From THE WRITINGS 
oF GrorGE SANTAYANA. By Logan Pear- 
sall Smith. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

yw his preface Mr. Pearsall Smith tells 
us that he began to make an anthology 

from Professor Santayana’s books for 
his own delectation and profit, and then, 
seeing the significance of such a work, 
sent it to the author for rectification and 
authorization. As the book is published, 
therefore, it consists of one hundred and 
fourteen extracts from Professor San- 
tayana’s various works, selected primarily 
by Mr. Pearsall Smith, but arranged and 
authorized by Professor Santayana, who 
also has furnished the titles and to some 
extent amended the text for the present 
purpose. The extracts pretty well cover 
the round of the author’s ideas and give, 
as it were, the quintessence of his phil- 
osophy. It is a notable book. 

Professor Santayana possesses charm 
of style; that merit must be accorded to 
him by his worst enemy, if enemy he has. 
His culture is broad, and his mind is 
discursive, touching in its range many 
points of metaphysics and art and litera- 
ture and morals. He is even at his best, 
we think, when he writes as a literary 
critic, dealing not with aesthetic prin- 
ciples—though he is often excellent in 
this field, too—but with actual works of 
particular writers. We could specify 
from the book before us the pages on 
Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, Shelley, 
Browning, and Nietzsche. No doubt he 
has his limitations even here, as notably 
in what seems to us his inadequate re- 
sponse to the purer vision of Emerson. 
But this limitation is not so much a re- 
sult of imperfect aesthetic perception, as 
a product of his central philosophy where 
this touches on spiritual values, and it is 
our intention here to say a few words on 
what must appear to us this lack, or 
perversion, or blindness, at the heart of 
all his thinking. 

And at the outset we would say em- 
phatically that our criticism is tentative 
and subject to revision. Professor 
Santayana, with all the lucidity of his 
language, is an elusive thinker; and we 
may misunderstand him. Certainly sen- 
tences and paragraphs could be quoted 
which, taken alone, would appear to 
controvert the interpretation we offer. 
Yet withal there is a strong bias in his 
way of envisaging life, at least to our 
apprehension, and this bias is the matter 
finally significant in his philosophy. If 
we reject, with something almost like 
abhorrence, the ultimate meaning of his 
thought, yet it is with admiration of his 


manner and with hearty appreciation of 
many of his specific thoughts. 

Professor Santayana is as penetrating 
and judicious in his criticism of par- 
ticular philosophers as of particular 
poets, and an excellent approach to his 
own rational idealism may be found in 
his destructive attack on Kant’s tran- 
scendental idealism as given in Section 68 : 

To purify it [the theology of Leibnitz, in 
which Kant privately believed] he adopted a 
fallacious principle of criticism, namely, that 
our ideas are all we can know, a principle 
which, if carried out, would undermine that 
whole system, and every other. He, therefore, 
hastened to adopt a corrective principle of re- 
construction, no less fallacious, namely, that 
conscience bids us assume certain things to 
be realities which reason and experience know 
nothing of. This brought him round to a 
qualified and ambiguous form of his original 
dogmas, to the effect that although there was 
no reason to think that God, heaven, and free- 
will exist, we ought to act as if they existed, 
and might call that wilful action of ours faith 
in their existence. 


In this condemnation of Kant’s irre- 
concilable divorce between reason and 
practical judgment as resulting inevit- 
ably in the “as-if” (als-ob) philosophy, 
which holds that we have no spiritual 
knowledge or responsibility, but must act 
as if we had such knowledge and re- 
sponsibility, Professor Santayana puts 
his finger unerringly on the sore spot of 
modern philosophy, so far as this phi- 
losophy is not purely materialistic and 
scientific. “Modernism,” for instance, 
which has made so noisy a splutter in 
religious circles, is nothing but this same 
doctrine of the “as-if” applied to the 
teaching of the Church. Professor 
Santayana is true to his Catholic pro- 
fession and a clear-eyed metaphysician in 
rejecting the source of this spiritual 
confusion. 

It is in what Professor Santayana sub- 
stitutes for this “as-if” philosophy that 
we see, if the word is not too strong, the 
cloven hoof. The true contrast of Kant 
is Plato. Now Platonism believes in God 
and eternity and free-will as facts, but 
these are, so to speak, merely the instru- 
ments of spirituality, or religion. The 
substance of spirituality is in the object- 
ive and real existence of a world of 
Ideas, glimpsed by us in this life of the 
senses but never fully known—a world 
of which our changing, developing no- 
tions of justice and beauty and the rest 
are but shadows or images. To this 
philosophy of Ideas Professor Santayana 
is as truly an alien as he is an enemy of 
the “as-if”; he hovers in a mid region of 
his own. In place of Ideas he would put 
Ideals—the difference is measured toto 
caelo. What we mean by Ideals in this 
sense can be brought out by a few quo- 
tations: 

The ideal is accordingly significant, per- 
petual, and as constant as the nature it ex- 
presses’; but it can never itself exist, nor can 
its particular embodiments endure. 

Belief, which we have come to associate 


with religion, belongs really to science; myths 
are not believed in, they are conceived and 
understood. To demand belief for an idea 
is already to contrast interpretation with 
knowledge; it is to assert that that idea has 
scientific truth. 

For the dignity of religion, like that of 
poetry, is precisely in its ideal adequacy, in 
its fit rendering of the meanings and values 
of life, in its anticipation of perfection ; s\ 
that the excellence of religion is due to a 
idealization of experience which, while mak- 
ing religion noble if treated as poetry, makes 
it necessarily false if treated as science. 

All that morality can require is the inward 
harmony of each life. 

We desire nothing because it is good, but 
it is good because we desire it. 

Morality and religion, then, are merely 
a part of poetry, and poetry is part of 
the life of reason. Man is by nature a 
creature of infinitely spontaneous im- 
pulses and fancies, in themselves evanes- 
cent and futile, out of which he can, 
nevertheless, by the exercise of a selective 
reason, build up for himself a world of 
inner harmony; his guides in this task 
of selection and combination are his self- 
created Ideals. Of any correspondence of 
these Ideals with objective fact, with a 
world of Ideas, we have no knowledge. 
Nor are we to take them even as if such 
a correspondence existed; they are our 
own creation, and, as such, have their 
justification in what they accomplish for 
our inner life. Only so far we can go, 
namely, to discover by experience that 
action in accordance with a harmonious 
set of Ideals brings happiness, while any 
other life misses that goal. It is hard to 
see how Professor Santayana advances 
beyond the hedonism of Walter Pater, 
except that Pater aims at a mere series 
of luxuriously and intensely imagined 
moments, whereas his successor would 
unite these moments into a kind of sys- 
tem. The difference is precisely that 
between the hedonism of Aristippus and 
of Epicurus. 

That there is an element of elevated 
beauty in this poetical pragmatism, no 
one will deny; and Professor Santayana’s 
book is before us to prove its compati- 
bility with a wide range of serene and 
wise judgments. But in the end, if it 
escapes the unmanly make-believe of the 
“as-if” philosophy and “modernism,” it 
fails also to achieve the solid assurance 
of peace and happiness derived from the 
philosophy of Ideas or from genuine re- 
ligion. It is precarious, arbitrary, foun- 
dationless, insubstantial, and terribly 
prone to collapse into a mere idealization 
of temperament. It is at best, like the 
sham of the als-ob which it repudiates, a 
kind of vampire on religion, sucking 
what energy it may possess from those 
who naively and sincerely believe. Baron 
von Hiigel has put the matter succinctly 
thus: 


For Religion is ever, qua religion, authorita- 
tive and absolute. What constitutes religion 


is not simply to hold a view and to try and 
live a life, with respect to the Unseen and 
the Deity, as possibly or even more certainly 
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beautiful or true or good: but precisely that 
which is over and above this—the holding this 
view and this life to proceed somehow from 
God himself, so as to bind my innermost mind 
and conscience to unhesitating assent. | Not 
simply that I think it, but that, in addition, I 
feel bound to think it, transforms a thought 
about God into a religious act. (“The Mysti- 
cal Element of Religion,” I, 46.) 

Baron von Hiigel writes as a religious 
Catholic against the poetic Catholic; his 
language would require only a few 
changes to express the criticism of a 
philosopher of Ideas as it might be di- 
rected against the philosophy of Ideals. 


Remaking the World 


\MERICA AND THE New Era. A Symposium 
on Social Reconstruction. Edited by 
Elisha M. Friedman. With a Foreword 
by Herbert Hoover. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 

‘0 much has been said lately about a 
new social order that it seems to be 

tacitly assumed that the Western World, 

if not the East, is passing through a 

time of transition into a new and better 

age. It is the business of statesmen and 
all other “forward-looking” people, so 
runs the reasoning, to rebuild society 
from the bottom; or at least to prepare 
the minds of men for the change that is 
coming whether with or without their 
consent. These are mighty assumptions, 
and require, one would think, some pre- 
liminary survey and examination of the 
ground before an attempt is made to lay 
foundations which may never be built 
upon. But a symposium is traditionally 

a post-prandial discussion which the 

toastmaster might easily spoil if he were 

to question the content of the subject 
under consideration. 

Mr. Hoover is very non-committal on 
this point, and there is nothing revolu- 
tionary in his statement that social life 
is complex, integrated, organic, and even 
changing, demanding inductive rather 
than doctrinaire interpretation; and that 
in the evolutionary process, political 
adaptation always lags behind social de- 
velopment—a view that apparently pre- 
cludes any high degree of prescience or 
the devising of new first principles. The 
best we can do, he thinks, is to approach 
our problems in the light of American 
history and experience; as, for example, 
the prevalent social unrest, which may 
be mitigated, if not removed, by in- 
creased production coupled with more 
equitable distribution. Mr. Friedman, 
however, more boldly characterizes our 
age as a period of “social gestation,” 
when the individualistic watchwords of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity are no 
longer stressed, the emphasis being 
shifted to social welfare, elimination of 
extreme suffering, freedom of thought 
and speech, abolition of privilege and of 
inequality between citizens and nations, 
respect for law and government, substi- 
tution of reason for force, the widening 








of the social unit, with the new shib- 
boleths of industrial democracy, com- 
munism, self-determination, and _ the 
League of Nations. Needless to say, all 
of these may be traced to their roots in 
the eighteenth century and much fur- 
ther back. 

Professor Ellwood is more fundamen- 

tal in his thought, but not altogether 
convincing. Anthropologists, he says, find 
three stages of human history—savagery, 
barbarism, and civilization. Savages, 
living off wild fruits and animals, are 
relatively peaceful in their ways; but 
under barbarism, when men begin to cul- 
tivate the soil and to raise domestic ani- 
mals, they take to preying upon one an- 
other—hence wars, offensive and defen- 
sive. So, also, in the third stage, there 
are vestigiary survivals, such as preda- 
tory business practices, class exploita- 
tion and Machtpolitik—expressions of the 
mores, the traditions and standards of 
barbarism—which lead inevitably to class 
struggles and war. If, then, we are to 
do away with civil and international war, 
we must replace the mores of barbarism 
by those of civilization, and this can 
easily be done if sufficient interest be 
aroused among the free peoples of the 
world to go at the problem intelligently, 
with educational reconstruction as the 
chief means to that end. Our fathers 
tried to build a world upon self-interest, 
individual and national, and the war has 
proved the weakness of these founda- 
tions.. We must therefore get rid of 
higher nationalism, imperialism, mili- 
tarism, political immorality, class-inter- 
est, self-interest, and, in general, the 
power and pleasure standards of life, and 
replace them by the ideal of individual 
development through service. The new 
watchwords must be fraternalism, human 
service, and human solidarity resting 
upon rational like-mindedness, mutual 
understanding, mutual sympathy, and 
good will. 

It is encouraging to be told by a so- 
ciologist of repute that the mores of 
barbarism can thus easily be sloughed off 
and replaced by new raiment, as when a 
glorious butterfly emerges from an ugly 
chrysalis; but when one considers people 
as they are—the constitution of the hu- 
man body and mind, the deep-seated in- 
stincts of self-preservation and reproduc- 
tion, the differences of race, color, na- 
tionality, language, religion, education, 
physical environment, standards of living, 
and all that—the proposed uprooting of 
self-interest, class interest, and the power 
and pleasure standards does not look ex- 
actly feasible. Better, surely, to have en- 
lightened or sublimated self-interest in 
private and public life than to think of 
eradicating that powerful and useful mo- 
tive. Indeed, if the mores of society are 
thus unstable, the attempt to make way 
for the foundations of the New Jerusa- 
lem might be chiefly destructive in its 





results, throwing us back through bar- 
barism to savagery, in which, as Hobbes 
puts it, human life was “poor, mean, 
nasty, boutish and short.” 

That is not to say that telic progress 
is impossible, but merely that he who 
would, with Archimedes, move the world, 
must have solid ground beneath his feet. 
This, in fact, is the rational, conservative 
attitude of most of the contributors to 
the symposium. Instead of proposing 
reconstruction they content themselves 
with pointing out ways and means by 
which our present social system may be 
improved. Professor J. H. Hollander 
shows that war is the very negation of 
economic progress involving for both 
victor and vanquished present suffering 
and lost opportunity. Professor R. T. 
Ely outlines a land policy with wide- 
spread ownership and limitation of hold- 
ings as its chief feature—something very 
different from the single tax, but well 
suited to the needs of America, Ireland, 
Russia, or any other agricultural democ- 
racy. Dr. Frederic C. Howe favors se- 
lective immigration. Dr. Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick calls for improvements in 
public administration. Professor Victor 
J. West shows the need of further amend- 
ments. to the Constitution, especially for 
the purpose of establishing a Congres- 
sional Cabinet, or other form of respon- 
sible government. Professor Chas. B. 
Davenport indicates the possibility of 
racial improvement by sex control among 
superior stocks, by sterilization of crimi- 
nals, segregation of the feeble-minded, 
and better marriage laws. Professor 
Warner Fite makes a plea for individual- 
ism—bitter but refreshing and stimulat- 
ing after so much uplift. There are also 
excellent contributions on education, vo- 
cational guidance, delinquency and crime, 
control of venereal diseases, recreation, 
nervous strain, mental hygiene, and other 
important subjects—all showing how men 
can, by means of science, improve their 
environment and even raise themselves 
to higher physical and moral planes. 

J. E. LE ROSSIGNOL 


A Heart Under a Lens 


FemMMeE. By Magdeleine Marx. 
Flammarion. 
“T)YEMME,” by Magdeleine Marx, al- 
ready rejoicing, like a young David, 
in its “tenth thousand,” and hailed as 
epochal by Henri Barbusse in a dithy- 
rambic preface, is the record in the first 
person of the states of a woman’s soul. 
The first person in the book is so aggres- 
sive, so absorptive, that it dominates the 
second and almost obliterates the third. 
The world in which the woman moves, 
though modern and military in type, is 
spectral; the woman, her lovers, and her 
child are nameless; the title “Femme” 
(robbed even of the prop of the definite 
article), the sub-titles, “Naitre,” “Etre,” 
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“Devenir,” verbals, abstractions, disem- 
bodiments, are symptomatic of the de- 
tachment and remoteness of the point of 
view. So pervasive is this quality that 
it robs even the woman herself of indi- 
viduality; she is as intense and formless 
as an electric cloud. She is scarcely more 
than a copula for her own experiences; 
experience, sheer, bare experience, predi- 
cate without adjunct, predicate without 
subject, is the matter of the book. 

All is said with singular intentness 
and deliberation. The writer not only 
fires, but takes aim, in our presence. 
What is done is done with calmness, with 
measure, with a species of authority. 
The sentences have the port—or pose 
—of dicta. The narrative is divided into 
panels or plaques as insular and as 
sharply modeled as the little chapters in 
the novels of the Goncourts. There is a 
real literary faculty taking the form of 
a meditated intensity, a plotted vivid- 
ness; Magdeleine Marx has a power over 
language, which, like other power, is 
sometimes used for the discomfort of the 
subject. Nothing can be less like drama 
in the ordinary sense than “Femme,” yet 
in a fashion everything is staged; be 
tween the woman who acts and the 
woman who watches, one is half sensible 
of a curving row of footlights. 

What is the substance of this life dis- 
closed to us with so magnificent a flour- 
ish? Two quotations may suggest an 
answer. “Je sais qu’un homme est sur 
la route.” The man is everywhere. 
“Pour un enfant qui vient au monde, une 
femme s’éteint, et, dés le premier cri, la 
mére est en danger.” Protect yourself 
even from your child. Sex and self—the 
use of sex as a sleuthhound to track and 
unearth the self—that is the story in epi- 
tome. The authoress is wrongly named; 
she is not Magdeleine, but Phryne—only 
she is Phryne analytic. Passages in the 
book are strangely and daringly voluptu- 
ous; the female seems almost to displace 
the woman: but even in these quivering 
dualities a third is present—the woman’s 
unknown self, more mysterious, enkin- 
dling, and provocative than the man. 
The book is written in a resignedly mag- 
nanimous strain, and passages occur, 
which, taken by themselves, might affect 
us as noble. Yet as a whole its absence 
of elevation in the midst of calls to eleva- 
tion is confounding. The Calvary blend- 
ed with Pentecost which swept down 
upon France in 1914 agitates this woman 
only through two men between whom as 
wife and mistress she divides her impar- 
tial loyalties. The situation is farcical 
and tragic; it is Becque’s Parisienne tak- 
ing herself au grand sérieux in the ago- 
nies of national crisis. 

The sincere in good or evil is respec- 
table. Sex and the ego are not high 
facts, but they are weighty facts, and 
any clear light thrown upon them from 
any source is beneficial. Can we trust 


Magdeleine Marx? Not unless we accept 
the postulate that life is a series of in- 
ternal tableaux, a Menadic or Corybantic 
dance, in which dramatic posture suc- 
ceeds to dramatic posture with unfailing 
advertisement of the seductions and agil- 
ities of the performer. There are two 
terrible discoveries that force themselves 
upon our ripening minds—the discovery 
of our likeness to other people and the 
discovery of our likeness to ourselves. 
This book rests finally on the assumption 
that the individual is unparalleled and 
the experiences unprecedented. The 
plainness, the stupidity, of life is ignored. 
But it is precisely the ignoring of this 
plainness and stupidity that constitutes 
the differentia of romance, and “Femme” 
is nothing more than a romance in which 
the adventures are internal and the 
method copies the precision of a study. 


‘‘Tchabod’’ 


THE VANISHED Pomps oF YESTERDAY. By Lord 
Frederic Hamilton, New York, George H. 
Doran Company. 

HAT one of the Barbarians, as Mat- 
thew Arnold dubbed the British 

aristocracy, can do something besides 
shooting partridges, that he can observe 
and write, that he may possess a brain 
and a heart, will probably be among the 
first conclusions the reader draws from 
Lord Frederic Hamilton’s “random remi- 
niscences” of his career as a diplomat in 
various capitals of the world. He is the 
fourth son of the Duke of Abercorn; he 
was educated at Harrow, and soon after 
the close of his schooldays, he entered the 
British diplomatic service. That service 
took him to Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, Lisbon, South America; and it 
admitted him into the coulisses of the 
imposing drama called the government 
of Europe. He has seen and heard 
memorable things; and he wields a prac- 
tised pen, being the author of some half 
dozen books. His volume of recollec- 
tions really deserves the reviewer’s con- 
ventional praise of being impossible to 
lay down, if once begun. It is as fascin- 
ating as it is informing. 

During the war it was often prophesied 
that a new world would be born of chaos. 
Instinctively the hopeful heart of man- 
kind assumed that it would be a better 
world. Lord Frederic reminds us that 
three empires of eastern Europe with 
their glittering courts have disappeared 
forever. Links with the past have been 
broken beyond repair. The New Age 
may be better, but it must inevitably be 
more dull and drab. Therefore, while 
memory serves, this man of rich experi- 
ence has done well to record what he 
knows of the vanished pomps and splend- 
ors of an older time. Over them all is 
written “Ichabod”; the glory is departed; 
but it is well to have some account of 
that glory before it fades completely into 


night, for the instruction of coming 
generations. 

Lord Frederic’s first service was at 
Berlin during the ’seventies, when the 
oldtime Residenz was in the process of 
being turned into a Weltstadt with ap- 
propriate decorations of Society, Art, 
Learning. He noted the same crudity in 
the manners and life of the Berliners 
which Price Collier remarked more than 
thirty years later. He gives an amusing 
account of Wagner’s playing on two 
pianos placed side by side, at the Countess 
von Schleinitz’s musical evenings, and of 
the Homeric meal which was served to 
“the master” afterwards by competing 
ladies of title. The best things in this 
part of the book are the descriptions of 
the Old Schloss, “the finest interior in 
Europe,” and of Potsdam. The name is 
of ill omen, but the town itself is most 
pleasing, “with a half-Dutch, half-Italian 
physiognomy. Both were deliberately 
borrowed; the first by Frederick Wil- 
liam I, who constructed the tree-lined 
canals which give Potsdam its half- 
Batavian aspect; the second by Frederick 
the Great, who fronted Teutonic build- 
ings with facades copied from Italy to 
add dignity to the town. It must in 
justice be added, that both are quite suc- 
cessful.” Sans-souci he considers a per- 
fect gem. The town is almost surrounded 
by the river Havel, which broadens out 
into a series of picturesque lakes well 
adapted for boating, yachting, and swim- 
ming. Of these sports in this idyllic 
spot he has the pleasantest recollections. 

From Berlin he was transferred to St. 
Petersburg. Russia intrigued and allured 
him by its mystery and the tempera- 
mental differences of the Russian people. 
His first impressions of Peter the Great’s 
fiat city were disappointing, and may be 
compared with Hugh Walpole’s intimate 
studies in “The Secret City.” The dim 
and splendid interior of St. Isaac’s, and 
the exquisitely beautiful singing of the 
Orthodox service were a revelation to 
him. “I would not have believed it 
possible that unaccompanied human 
voices could have produced so entranc- 
ing an effect.” Baffled at every turn in 
social intercourse by his ignorance of 
Russian, he set himself to learn that dif- 
ficult language, and in nine months he 
mastered it. This accomplishment proved 
to be a passport to exclusive and delight- 
ful circles of polyglot, omniscient “intel- 
ligentsia,” many of whom became his 
life-long friends. At the same time, he is 
under no illusions as to their dreamy, 
fatalistic, unpractical character. The 
Russians are essentially Orientals, the 
most western of Asiatic peoples, not the 
most eastern of European. The capital 
built on piles over a quagmire, St. Isaac’s 
shored up with wood, the huts which 
cover the frozen Neva and must vanish 
with the spring are symbolic of Rus- 
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sia’s power. No work known to the re- 
viewer conveys such an impression of the 
beauty of Moscow and the magnificence 
of the imperial palaces. 

Lord Frederic is a man of the world; 
he has seen the world, and, like the 
Tramp Royal, he pronounces it good. His 
zest in life is very great. The “Bar- 
barian” appears in his love of sport, 
especially dangerous s,ort, such as shoot- 
ing charging wolves in the snow, and in 
his love of roughing it, as manifested in 
his expedition into the South American 
desert, and his voyage to Canada in a 
tramp steamer. Equally strong is his ap- 
preciation of natural scenery, of music 
and of architecture. With artistic per- 
ceptions he combines a sense of humor 
and catholic sympathies. An agreeable 
temperament finds its natural expres- 
sion in a most agreeable book. 


ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 


Light from the Orient 


Tue Srrancer. By Arthur Bullard. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Ett oF THE Downs. By C. M. A. Peake. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
FAVORITE enterprise with satirical 

[\. or enlightened Westerners has al- 
ways been to show the West itself as the 
East sees it, or might be supposed to see 
it. Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World and 
G. Lowes Dickinson’s Chinese Official are 
merely more famous instances of a fa- 
miliar and salutary procedure. More 
recently fiction has been taking over this 
sort of commentary, among so many 
others which used to be considered the 
property of the moral or satiric essay. 
Here is “The Stranger,” by Arthur 
Bullard, who has been more than a casual 
traveler and observer in the Near East as 
well as in his own country, and despises 
no point of the compass. His immediate 
purpose is to show us how we look to a 
person of character and intelligence who 
has been saturated in the culture of 
Islam, and who finds even less among us 
than he has found in Europe of the 
philosophic poise which is the treasure 
of the mystical Orient. That this person, 
this “stranger,” is an American by birth 
serves only to intensify the effect of his 
findings. 

First we are introduced to a busy, tal- 
ented, restless set of modern New York- 
ers—not born New Yorkers, of course, 
but people who have been drawn to the 
city as a workshop or a market or a place 
where other people have been drawn. 
There is Frank Lockwood, a still young- 
ish painter of genius; he has married a 
vulgar beauty and taken helplessly to pot- 
boiling. There is Winthrop Mathews, a 
journalist plucked as a brand from 
the burning, a refugee from the Boston 
which has made him, as he puts it, “too 
damned refined—cursed with culture.” 





There are a Lancaster, professor in a 
metropolitan university, and a Pete Mc- 
Gee, burly politician with one foot in 
Albany; and there are two women (the 
vulgar beauty is hardly more than a lay 
figure), who bear the somewhat fantastic 
names Helen Cash and Eunice Bender. 
Helen is a consumedly modern, staving, 
efficient young woman, beloved of Pete, 
but scorning to give up her career for 
any man. Eunice is an invalid, last of an 
enfeebled race, aware that she has not long 
to live yet eager for life, a sensitive plate 
for the subtler motions of friendship: 
as for love, a resigned outsider till the 
Stranger comes. He is named Lane, the 
son of a medical missionary who has gone 
over to Islam. The boy has been bred in 
the faith of the Prophet, and has found 
no cause to change it when later years 
have made him familiar with Christian 
theory and practice. Nor when chance 
brings him in contact with our group of 
modern New Yorkers is he mainly on the 
defensive. The West, he owns, is as 
baffling to the man of the East, as the 
East is to the West. He, for instance, 
marvels at the skill, the “efficiency” of 
Americans; but he does not always see 
the value of what they are striving for. 
They worship science; but the East set 
the West upon the road of science before 
she herself abandoned it for poetry: “We 
have outgrown science—mere curiosity 
about the material world.” The East also 
has no word for “atheist”; religion is the 
basis of its life. And even her attitude 
towards women has its merits; what 
Eastern women need, says the Stranger, 
is not moral but intellectual improve- 
ment. Obversely, Western society in 
general and New York society in par- 
ticular, come in for much frank com- 
mentary. To Eunice and to Lockwood, 
in particular, the Orient on the person of 
Lane has its healing mission. 

The Eastern influence in “Eli of the 
Downs” is less overt but hardly less real. 
To Eli and to his biographer, the religion 
and the social ideals of the West, of Eng- 
land and America and the “Anglo-Saxon” 
the world over, have brought disillusion 
and bitterness. Healing and peace, or 
the hope of peace, come to them from the 
mystical East. Eli is a son of Hampshire 
downs, bred a shepherd and loving his 
land and his task well enough, but spir- 
itually unfed. His young wife is torn 
from him by sudden chance, and he be- 
comes a rover, a sailor for some years 
and then an adventurer in the American 
Northwest. In later years he returns to 
his downs with his memories and his 
vague yet fruitful gleanings from the 
wisdom and poetry of the East; and so 
passes peacefully in his time from this 
earthly phase to whatever other may be 
destined for him. The mood of his riper 
years, simple and unlearned downsman 
that he remains to eye and ear, is perhaps 
embodied in the cherished scrap of paper 











which bears this hymn to the Buddha: 
Amida! circled with glory, 
Lord of the Infinite Light, 
Thine are the beacons that beckon 
Spirits of Men through the night. ; 
Those who fare high on the mountains 
May walk by the stars and the moon, 
And the priests in the temple gardens 
Have the temple lamps for their guides; 
But the pilgrims that wend through the 
valley 
They come, be it late, be it soon, _ 
Past the gleam from a woman’s window 
To the place where Thy peace abides. 
Apart from its idea, or animus, this is 
a narrative of sincere and fresh quality, 
varied in substance and by no means 
artless, though it agreeably lacks the art 
of the professional story-teller. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Run ot the Shelves 


OMEWHERE, R. L. S. reproduces, al- 

most with a snort of disgust, the 
warning addressed to him by an aged 
relative that he should remember when 
writing in English that he was writing 
in a foreign language. Yet even for 
R. L. S. the warning was needed. For 
him “roof” was still “ceiling” and the 
bramble was the berry and not the briar. 
“Bramble jam” did not mean a confiture 
of barbed wire and a bramble bathed in 
dew could render an eye sparkling 
through tears. W. Richard Curle, also, 
in his “Wanderings” (a book of Travel 
and Reminiscence: Dutton) is still a 
Scot by the same token in spite of Saxon 
schooling and having seen many men and 
cities. He has known all the coast of 
the Mediterranean and much of the lands 
that lie behind it; South Africa far 
north and the West Indies far south into 
South America. He is almost a Londoner 
and knows the difference between Kent 
and Surrey, Berkshire and Northumber- 
land. 

He doubts, but with no genuine Scot- 
tish doubt, whether he is a real Scot, 
and believes he has no Scotch accent; 
even men from Paisley have been known 
to believe that. But he has the genuine 
width of view of the Scot who has be- 
come British, so wide that even the war 
is shrinking to more nearly its true pro- 
portions. The world stands pat after 
all, and its peoples, different and alike, 
remain, and we can still go a-roving and 
watch the great pageant. Not that there 
is heartlessness here, or even insensi- 
bility to the burnt-in facts of life. The 
war has left its losses and scars, but 
there is a resolute looking over and be- 
yond these to the things that abide. On 
the one side, the wind blows, as for 
Borrow’s blind gypsy, from the old un- 
shaken world; on another, we know that 
there have been, and are, convulsions and 
terrors, but the world is unshakable. 
Has the faith of Ecclesiastes in the élan 
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vital been inherited by the Scot? And 
it is all put in a very simple and yet 
vivid and pictured style; we see what he 
saw and we very nearly feel what he felt. 


An American in an English novel, and 
an American who is not a Chicago pork- 
packer, whose name is not Eleazar Z. 
Scruggs, nor any similar horror, who 
has neither a vulgar wife nor a noisy 
daughter who calls him “Poppa’—did 
you ever hear of such a person? An 
American in an English novel who does 
not use the word “guess” four times in 
every sentence, who is not represented 
as a former professor of languages at 
Harvard or Yale, expressing himself 
thus: “Say, yew!  Gosh-all-snakes! 
Guess I’ll have to learn yew folks how to 
mix right-smart cocktails!” Can an 
American so lacking in our invariable 
characteristics be found in English fic- 
tion? Yes; Mr. Gerald Biss has tried 
the experiment, and put an American 
with none of these ways of speech or 
conduct into his novel “The Door of the 
Unreal” (Putnam). 

“The Door of the Unreal,” by the way, 
is founded upon the superstition of the 
werewolf, and a readable yarn it is. The 
author is not quite correct in speaking of 
breaking “new ground” in fiction, with 
this tale. Aside from the classic refer- 
ences to the subject in Greek and Latin 
authors, Miss Dorothy Scarborough cites 
Webster’s “The Duchess of Malfi,” and 
three or four short stories—Kipling’s 
“The Mark of the Beast,” Ambrose 
Bierce’s “The Eyes of the Panther,” 
Maupassant’s “The Wolf” (which is. 
surely not a werewolf), and Algernon 
Blackwood’s “The Camp of the Dog.” 
The last unfortunately descends into ab- 
surdity. Readers of Marie de France 
will recall her “Lay of Bisclavret.” The 
one novel which we remember on the sub- 
ject is Frank Norris’s repulsive “Van- 
dover and the Brute.” That deals with 
lycanthropy practically as it might be 
considered by a modern alienist. Mr. 
Biss’s “The Door of the Unreal” takes up 
the ancient superstition, in which there 
is the actual metamorphosis. 


“God’s Smile” (Appleton) is the sorry 
translation of a book by Julius Magnus- 
sen, a successful Danish dramatist, whom 
the publishers, in an adulatory note, de- 
scribe as the “Bernard Shaw of the 


North.” So Klopstock was the German 
Milton. The book is spiritism watered 


and sugared; its “God” will make con- 
verts for atheism, and its “smile” will 
beget pessimists. “The spirit,” says the 
book, “rocks in the atmosphere in unut- 
terable tenderness, in tender unutterable- 
ness.” This sounds like Lowell’s Miranda 
in the “Fable for Critics.” One very 
singular confession is made by Mr. 
Magnussen’s father, the spirit whose 
dictated, or rather automatic, letters 


supply the son with the bulk of his 
material. Conan Doyle, in the “Vital 
Message,” conceded, with interesting can- 
dor, that mediums who were normally 
genuine practised fraud sometimes on a 
guileless public. It seems now that 
spirits who are normally genuine prac- 
tise fraud when they choose on the guile- 
less mediums. The medium or middle 
man has even in the spirit world incurred 
something of the odium of the profiteer. 
“The whole thing,” says Mr. Magnussen’s 
father, thinking of mediumship, “is a 
farrago of concepts, misunderstandings 
and trickery, in all of which we excel.” 
(Italics ours.) Of course liars may have 
veracious intervals, but it is discouraging 
to be told that the phrase ‘“‘traveler’s 
tales” is applicable to the reports of 
pilgrims from the undiscovered country. 
Like Hamlet, Mr. Magnussen’s country- 
man, we prefer an “honest ghost.” 


The purpose of “Martyred Towns of 
France,” by Clara E. Laughlin (Put- 
nam), deserves all praise. Realizing the 
inadequacy of the information available 
to the average American reader as to 
the history, the political and social de- 
velopment, the art-treasures, and the 
legends of those French towns whose 
very names have, perhaps, first become 
known to him by despatches from the 
seat of war, she has attempted to “make 
that history speak,” to revive the legends, 
to tell the story of the great cathedrals, 
“with the hope of helping some Ameri- 
cans to see in the martyred towns not 
only that which remains to the eye, but 
that which remains unenshrined but 
omnipresent in the immortal soul of a 
great people.” 

For this task Miss Laughlin is by no 
means ill-equipped. Long residence in 
France, repeated visits to the towns she 
describes, her practice of collecting on 
such visits local histories, transcripts of 
archives, and monographs on the monu- 
ments of the past have furnished her 
with a vast store of material of which, 
she tells us, hardly a tithe has been used 
in the composition of this book. And 
Miss Laughlin has something more than 
knowledge and industry; she has a very 
deep sympathy for the picturesque and 
romantic phases of French history, a 
real sense of the continuity of the age- 
long struggle of civilization against bar- 
barism. It is most unfortunate that 
with such a purpose and such an equip- 
ment Miss Laughlin should stoop, as she 
does too often, to a mere vulgarization, in 
the English, not the French sense, of 
the historic past. Possibly her aim is 
that of the Rev. Billy Sunday, to appeal 
to the average American by a free use of 
current American slang. 


The British Empire has a way of at- 
tracting to itself every little Ulysses to 
whom Ithaca begins to be intolerable and 


the unknown sea an irresistible invita- 
tion. To such it is a playground capable 
of furnishing a lifetime of adventure 
which will leave him in the end not only 
with a treasury of entertaining memories 
of cities and men, of revolutions and 
exhibitions and the hazards of engineer- 
ing enterprise, but also with a complete 
set of opinions on everything, not always 
so entertaining but capable of delivery 
upon occasion with a finality that one 
must perforce admire. Pretty much 
everybody’s experience must have fur- 
nished a chance meeting with one or two 
of the breed—very likely a Scotchman 
or an American, but bearing unmistak- 
ably the stamp of the Empire that has 
made him and that he, more or less, as 
one chooses to believe, has made. J. H. 
Curles, who presents himself as showman 
in “The Shadow Show” (Doran), is a 
Scotchman who set sail for Australia in 
1885 at the age of fourteen, thence to 
South Africa, then returned to complete 
a miscellaneous education at St. Andrews 
and Cambridge, spent his vacation on the 
Continent, became interested in mining, 
returned to South Africa, and came to 
know something about the beans which 
Jameson spilled in 1895. Thence he wan- 
dered east to Siberia and India, and west 
to South America, with disquisitions by 
the way on mining engineering, women, 
and national characteristics, ending just 
on the borderland betwixt physics and 
metaphysics with a disquisition on “po- 
larity” as the key to the universe. One 
feels that it all might have been much 
better done than it is, and that it prob- 
ably would be much better indeed, if one 
might forget the book and sit down for 
a chat with the author over a good tiffin 
at—oh, well, any place where they serve 
tiffin. 


In 1897 Swami Vivekananda, one of 
the Hindu teachers of the Vedanta 
(monistic Brahminism) lecturing in New 
York, issued a volume of his discoveries 
with a commentary on the aphorisms of 
Patanjali, the recognized master of the 
orthodox faith.. The little book was 
printed but scarcely published. Now, 
under the title of “Raja Yoga,” it has 
been reissued by Brentano’s, with an en- 
larged glossary of the technical Sanscrit 
terms. One asks one’s self what public 
there is for such a manual? How many 
men, or even women, are there to-day in 
our Western world ready to follow the 
austere rules laid down by the ancient 
seers of India for attaining the state of 
Samadhi, the peaceful liberation from 
consciousness? And, supposing there are 
a few ready to submit to the ordeal, what 
is the actual result of their efforts? 
Questions we should not care to answer; 
but at least the reappearance of such a 
manual is a sign of the times. We can 


assure those curious in such matters that 
despite some 


Vivekananda’s treatise, 
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forcing of the language to cover the cate- 
gories of modern thought, is in the main 
faithful to the ancient tradition—which 
is more than can be said of all the ap- 
peals to the Occident made by our visit- 
ing Swamis. 


Under the threefold title, “‘Prome- 
theus: The Fall of the House of Limén: 
Sunday Sunlight,” the E. P. Dutton Com- 
pany publishes three novelettes of Span- 
ish life by Ramon Pérez de Ayala, which 
Alice P. Hubbard has turned into 
sprightly and glowing English. Sefior 
de Ayala himself is all sprightliness and 
glow. Indeed, his originality appears to 
consist in the conveyance of these quali- 
ties intact into regions where they rarely 
penetrate or penetrate only to be over- 
cast. “Prometheus,” a modern tale 
which parallels or parodies a Greek 
legend, deals sunnily with a man who, 
seeking for perfect offspring, becomes 
the father of an oaf and hunchback. 
“Limon” is a murder tale. “Sunday Sun- 
light” is a tale of ravishers which calmly, 
almost cheerfully, recites horrors which 
recall and surpass “Titus Andronicus.” 
Nothing saddens Senor de Ayala. In 
that excellent picture-book and jest-book 
called life, who minds a little murder 
here and there? Murder is a bright 
crimson streak, lust is a livid violet band, 
in a world in which events reduce them- 
selves finally to colors in a rich and 
varied spectrum. But if passion is spec- 
tacular for Sefior de Ayala, spectacle is 
almost passionate. Heartbreaks get no 
further than his eye, but visualities go 
straight to his heart. He has a draughts- 
man eye, a colorist eye, an eye reminis- 
cent of Gautier, and he scatters brillian- 
cies with the prodigality of a man for 
whom splendor is the only warmth. In 
a certain impetus and affluence he recalls 
Charles Warren Stoddard; in the mix- 
ture of jest and dignity he suggests 
faintly Thomas Love Peacock. 


Mr. Edwin C. Eckel, in his latest book, 
“Coal, Iron and War” (Holt), proves 
himself something of an economist, as 
well as engineer and geologist. While 
recognizing the economic significance of 
lead, copper, zinc, aluminum, gold, silver, 
sulphur, nitrates, phosphates, potash, pe- 
troleum, and other minerals and chemical 
raw materials, he rightly ascribes prime 
importance to coal and iron as the foun- 
dation stones of our machine civiliza- 
tion. Survey of the world’s resources 
in coal and iron not only explains to a 
large extent the industrial greatness of 
certain countries, but makes possible a 
fairly certain forecast as to future 
changes. . Before the war the United 
States had nearly half of the known coal 
deposits of the world, China a fifth, Ger- 
many a tenth, Canada a fifteenth, Great 
Britain a twentieth; after which, in 
(Continued on page 352) 
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NE of the greatest of Mr. Masefield’s gifts is his sympathy for animals. He 

knows their minds and what they feel; he delights with them in their strength 

and endurance and speed. It was this gift in addition to his conception of the 
vitally joyous group spirit of hounds and horses and all sorts of men that made his 
“Reynard the Fox” the greatest of hunting poems; as one reviewer put it,.he must 
himself have once been a fox. 
Now in RIGHT ROYAL, he has written a companion piece quite as great. It is the 
story of that most dangerous and. exciting of horse races—a steeplechase. A horse 
is the hero—a horse of fitness of body and breeding and spirit. Particularly striking is 
the social background to which Masefield makes brief reference in his introduction 
to the new edition of REYNARD: “We are a horse-loving people who have loved 
horses as we have loved the sea, and have made, in the course of generations, a breed 
of horse second to none in the world for beauty and speed.” $2.00 
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from the ocean, without name or friend field of Rainbow Towers and_ or- 
or any memory from her past, did men chards of Apple-Amaranth sprung 
receive incentive strong enough to from the sowing of Johnny Apple- 
brave the terror of the Island and learn seed, a Springfield that enclosed the 
the secret of the treasure. Miss first of the Hundred Shrines of the 


Grimshaw knows her New Guiana, and World. And because the poet 
has woven the spell of tropic seas into loved the unborn maid Avanel, in his 
her pages. $2.50 vision his soul rose from its dust to 
honor her and to tell of the coming 
of the Golden Book. $3.50 
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order of quantity, came the Russian Em- 
pire, Australasia, India, Austro-Hun- 
gary, Africa, South America, French 
Indo-China, France, Belgium, and Japan. 
In regard to deposits of iron ore the 
order is different: Brazil, Lorraine, the 
United States, Newfoundland, Cuba, 
Scandinavia, Great Britain, Spain. Pe- 
troleum is important now, but the supply 
is relatively limited, and our children 
are likely to see the end of the industry. 
Coal deposits are sufficient to last for 
hundreds of years; iron will last still 
longer, as the old stock is an important 
part of the supply. With the recovery 
of Lorraine and the occupation of the 
Saar coal field, the industrial position of 
France has been greatly strengthened, 
and that of Germany correspondingly 
weakened. Russia can never become a 
great manufacturing country. Great 
Britain, with the Empire, will still be 
strong; but the future belongs to North 
America and China—hence Japan’s de- 
termination to maintain and extend her 
power in the Asiatic continent. Because 
of the unequal distribution of coal and 
iron among the nations of the world, the 
outlook for permanent peace is none too 
good. 


M. Jacques Boulenger makes, in 
L’Opinion, the Paris weekly, a distinc- 
tion between the conteur and the roman- 
cier apropos of M. Pierre Mille’s new 
volume, “Trois Femmes” (Paris: Cal- 
mann-Lévy), composed of three moder- 
ately short stories. He holds that the 
romancier’s chief aim is “to give life to 
his characters, to create living forms and 
present them all in action,’”’ whereas the 
conteur strives “to interpret them, to put 
more art into his work, along with phil- 
osophy, fancy and style.” Balzac and 
Dickens, we are told, are romanciers, 
and Anatole France a typical conteur. 
M. Boulenger places M. Mille in this 
latter group. But M. Paul Souday says 
that it is difficult to separate novelists 
after this strict fashion into different 
categories and offers Pierre Mille and 
his book as a proof of this. The first of 
these stories, “Un Divorce,” deals with 
the customs of the Jewish bourgeoisie of 
Paris, which are traced through the an- 
cestor, who continues to observe faith- 
fully the Talmudic laws, down to the 
children, who neglect them almost en- 
tirely, preserving, however, some Jewish 
prejudices, “for there are Jewish prej- 
udices just as there are anti-semitic 
prejudices,” M. Mille writes us. “But 
these back-sliding children lose most of 
the good qualities of their race when 
brought into contact with Christians, 
and become effeminate and demoralized.” 
The second of these tales, “La. Passion 
d’Armanda Mangin,” is the history of a 


woman who, not very good-looking and 
is finally loved, enjoys a 


growing old, 


moment of wild enthusiasm, but is soon 
undeceived, turns for an instant towards 
suicide, abandons the idea and passes the 
rest of her life finding comfort in her 
first delusion. “Le Portrait’? describes 
the existence of a little Parisian bourge- 
oise married to a brute of a husband to 
whom she remains faithful, however, 
during ten years, after which she decides 
to abandon this course, but does not carry 
out her project, as her lover in prospectu 
dies. She mourns him the rest of her 
life, but finds no one to whom she can 
confide her secret. These stories are 
told with a sure but delicate hand, and 
we agree with M. Souday that Pierre 
Mille has the virtues both of a conteur 
and of a romancier. 


Problems of Labor and 
Industry in Germany. 


EALIZING the vast importance to 

the industrial world of America of 
the way things are going in Germany, 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
has obtained trustworthy first-hand in- 
formation which seems to possess an 
authenticity and a freedom from par- 
tisanship that is peculiarly welcome, and 
a report has been issued by the Board 
based on this information.* The report 
deals principally with the vital and timely 
topic of industrial organization. 

From this report it appears that or- 
ganization of workmen has made rapid 
progress in Germany since the war. 
Throughout this movement there is ap- 
parent a group consciousness far more 
intense than the class consciousness to 
which extreme radicals appeal; a clear 
demarcation of these groups of organized 
labor is essential to an understanding of 
what is passing. 

Most of the German trade unions are 
socialistic, at least in their sympathies. 
There is, however, a group of non-social- 
ist unions. These are called “Yellow” 
unions to distinguish them from the 
“Red” unions which support the Social 
Democrats. The “Yellow” unions have 
been generally favored by employers, be- 
cause they are on the whole less militant 
than the “Reds.” This, of course, is only 
a general and popular characterization. 
The actually organized groups into which 
the German trade unions are divided are, 
the Free; the Hirsch-Duncker; the Chris- 
tian; and the Polish. 

The Free unions are socialistic. 
are followers of Marxian doctrines. They 
believe in the “class struggle.” They are 
allied politically with the Social Demo- 
crats. The Hirsch-Duncker unions are 
modeled more after the trade unions of 
England. They believe in peaceful evo- 


They 


lution. They would bridge the gulf be- 
_ * Special report number 15 “Present Problems of 
Labor and Industry in Gomme. ad 
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They are politically 


tween the classes. 
allied with the Social Democrats. The 
Christian unions are politically allied 
with the Centre, or Roman Catholic, 
party. They decry the agnosticism of 


the other unions. The Polish unions, 
whose strength is in the Eastern Prov- 
inces, seek to unite for common action 
those of Polish speech and nationality. 

The Free unions are by far the strong- 
est numerically. In March, 1920, the 
membership reached 7,500,000, although 
their total strength before the war was 
but 1,865,962, and in 1916 had fallen to 
715,058. The membership is not only 
largely new, but is composed of younger 
persons who have neither the traditions 
nor the restraint of the older members, 
and by the early autumn of 1919 this con- 
dition had become so marked that, -in 
September of that year, the Correspond- 
enzblatt of the General Commission of 
Trade Unions said: 

Now the new members are in the majority. 
The minority has to teach the majority. The 
new members have been in the trenches for 
four years, and their experiences have left a 
mark. They are not shy and retiring as new 
members were in the old days. The character- 
istic of the workers to-day is a deep-seated 
feeling of bitterness and mistrust toward 
everything and everybody. All this must be 
taken into consideration. 

Just what this means will be more 
readily grasped if we bear in mind that 
the socialism of the older leaders is that 
of Carl Marx, and is steeped in his doc- 
trine. Now Marx, although he was the 
great propounder of “the class struggle,” 
was also a believer in social evolution. 
To his mind, capitalism was itself de- 
veloping the inevitable future socialism. 
The social state was an oncoming jug- 
gernaut with woe enough for those who 
have the temerity to oppose it, but, 
after all, a self-propelling juggernaut 
that needs no additional propulsion from 
its high priests. There was, therefore, 
nothing for the children of toil to do 
but to know, teach, and wait. To men 
of that training, the militant methods 
and proletariat ambitions of the recent 
recruits to their ranks are as abhorrent 
as they are to their most bitter oppo- 
nents. It is with this situation not yet 
in hand that the German trade unions 
suddenly find themselves possessed of 
unexpected power. The rise of that 
power has been very rapid. 

During the war, certain groups of em- 
ployers, notably those of the metal trades 
of Berlin, had begun to seek closer co- 
operation with the representatives of or- 
ganized labor. Negotiations were opened 
to this end, and in 1918 the practice was 
recognized by law. Out of this move- 
ment has grown the organization of 
fourteen National Labor Commissions, 
and of a Central Labor Commission. The 
Central Commission has for its field the 
joint discussion of economic and social 
political problems affecting the industry 
of the entire country, and the fourteen 


commissions seek to settle labor ques- 
tions in the industries which they rep- 
resent. Now, all of this was a voluntary 
movement. In much of it large em- 
ployers took the initiative. But it was 
not permitted to proceed peacefully. 
Every effort on the part of employers 
to arrive at an amicable settlement of 
labor troubles was opposed by the radi- 
cals. For a long time the idea of work- 
men’s councils after the Russian model 
was ardently pursued, but finally, the en- 
actment of the Works Councils Law di- 
verted this movement into less objection- 
able channels. By it the regular trade 
unions are not superseded. The purpose 
of the Works Councils, under the law, is 
not the joint adoption of wage agree- 
ments, but rather the supervision of 
agreements that have been concluded by 
the Central organization. With the pas- 
sage of this law, the efforts of radicals 
to retain the organization of the Councils 
of Workmen and Soldiers, which had 
seized power in the revolution of Novem- 
ber 9, 1918, ceased. The Independent 
Socialists, who are extreme radicals, im- 
mediately announced that they would put 
up candidates and seek to secure control of 
the Works Councils, making them agen- 
cies of political power. On the other hand, 
the Executive Committee of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions, next in 
authority among unionists only to the 
General Congress of Trade Unions, an- 





nounced its determination that the trade 
union and occupational affiliations of the 
candidates, and not their political atti- 
tude, should be the sole consideration in 
the elections to the Works Councils. In 
the first election, held in April and May, 
1920, a majority of the Independent So- 
cialists was, indeed, returned, but the 
election was carried on trade union 
rather than political lines. This strug- 
gle is not yet fought out, but it appears 
to be taking place within the bounds of 
the law, and, to that extent, is hopeful, 
whatever may be_the outcome of the elec- 
tions themselves. The struggle may be 
described as one within the ranks of 
organized labor, but one in which the 
public are by no means mere onlookers. 
The Works Councils Law provides an 
elaborate system of representation for 
all establishments having twenty or more 
employees, and also provides that in 
shops of less than twenty and more than 
five employees there shall be an elected 
shop leader. In general, the functions 
of the Works Councils are to fix work- 
ing rules within the scope of the existing 
wage agreement. The law has been in 
effect only since February, 1920, and its 
operation can not as yet be made the sub- 
ject of an impartial judgment. 

It is at least interesting, and in the 
sequel may prove to be highly significant, 
that although this legislation has been 

(Continued on page 354) 
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shaped largely by the effort of construc- 
tive elements to come to terms with the 
radicals, and although it is largely based 
on the practice of collective bargaining, 
the idea of the open shop has been main- 
tained as a fundamental principle of law. 
Thus, it is expressly provided in the 
Works Councils Law that “the employ- 
ment of any person must not be condi- 
tioned upon his political, religious, or 
trade union activities.” 

But it is not intended that the indus- 
trial organization of Germany should ex- 
hibit in its completed form the decen- 
tralized aspect in which the operation of 
the Works Councils Law alone would 
leave it. What is intended to be, and 
what bids fair in its realization to be- 
come the most important vehicle of in- 
dustrial representation in Germany, is 
yet to be described. 

In the new Constitution of Germany 
provision was made for the creation of 
a National Economic Council. This is 
to be the most broadly representative 
body of the industrial structure as cre- 
ated by law. It is to have power to 
approve legislative bills of social and 
economic significance before these are 
presented in the Reichstag. It will have 
the right, also, itself to formulate such 
measures. It may submit to the Reichs- 
tag its opinion as to legislative measures 
that are definitely opposed by the Govern- 
ment. It may have any measure pro- 
posed by it submitted to the Reichstag 
by one of its own members. When the 
National Economic Council shall have 
been created, Germany will present the 
unique spectacle of a Government with a 
special economic deliberative body act- 
ing on all economic questions in a some- 
what advisory but by no means impotent 
capacity to the popularly elected legis- 
lature. 

The National Economic Council has 
not yet been fully organized, but a Pro- 
visional Economic Council has been cre- 
ated with the principal object of prepar- 
ing the way for the establishment of the 
permanent Council called for by the 
Constitution. The provisional Council 
held its first meeting in Berlin June 30, 
1920. There were present 326 delegates, 
distributed as follows: Agriculture and 
Forestry, 68; Horticulture and Fishing, 
6; Industry, 68; Commerce, Banking, 
and Insurance, 44; Communication and 
Transportation, 34; Handicrafts, 36; 
Consumers, 30; Officials and Professions, 
16; and in addition, 12 persons named by 
the Reichstag, and 12 by the Govern- 
ment. Its deliberations will be watched 
with the deepest interest. It may be said 
to be no less than a new experiment in 
government. 


Such is the contemplated, and partially 
realized industrial organization which 
has grown up in Germany during and 
since the war. Moderate, and highly con- 


structive counsels have prevailed thus far, 
though not without many and bitter strug- 
gles. Germany has recently been suffer- 
ing from an industrial depression, partly 
due to an embarrassment of her export 
trade because of the sudden appreciation 
of the exchange value of the mark, and 
partly due to reaction from an era of 
speculation. The effect of this depres- 
sion may prove to be wholesome. It may 
serve to curb the extravagance of the 
radicals, and strengthen the hands of the 
moderates. Radical thought in Ger- 
many, indeed, seems to be in a somewhat 
doubtful position. It is as if it had the 
power, but finds itself unwilling to at- 
tempt the realization of its own dreams. 
Face to face with the reality of respon- 
sible authority, and confronted with 
grave national emergencies, something of 
their allurement has vanished. The prac- 
tical sense of the people seems to be in a 
fair way to prevail. 


F. W. BuRROWwS 


Drama 
The Jew on the Stage 


TREASURE at the Garrick Theatre—WeE- 
COME STRANGER at the Cohan and Harris 
Theatre. 

RESPECT the Theatre Guild. I re- 

spect both its aims and its capaci- 
ties. In New York today it is the most 
powerful of the dramatic organizations 
that have any ideals and the most ideal 
of the organizations that have any power. 
But in “The Treasure,” by David Pinski, 
I do not find a clear example of its aims 
or a sound test of its capacities. No 
doubt the play has a European record. 
No doubt the approaches of literature in 
our time to the painful and the sordid— 
a connection by which good plays have 
formerly unjustly suffered—has bred a 
converse association of the painful and 
the sordid with the literary by which 
bad plays to-day unjustly profit. To my 
mind “The Treasure” is one of these 
plays. I do not question its theme; let 
us forgive its inherent ugliness, let us 
concede its latent power. My point is 
that the treatment is not so ordered as 
to diminish that ugliness or to enhance 
that power. As to the acting, it was 
mostly respectable, but undistinguished; 
in the few cases where it sought dis- 
tinction, it lost respectability. 

A Jewish community becomes obsessed 
with the unfounded notion that a Jewish 
family in its midst has discovered a 
buried treasure. What is the secret of 
our pleasure in comedies in which titles 
or powers or riches are wrongly attrib- 
uted to persons unacquainted with such 
goods? First, I think, it is our sympathy 
with their natural human pleasure in 
the undeserved and unexpected fortune. 
Second, it is the glory of superior knowl- 
edge in our attitude toward the dupes 
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who make Krishnas out of Mulvaneys or 
“Inspectors-General” out of needy rakes. 
Now two points are fairly evident. One 
is that power to sympathize depends on 
the exhibition of characters who are capa- 
ble of exciting sympathy. Another is 
that we can not have the fun of the 
knowledge without the knowledge itself. 
What has Mr. Pinski done? He has 
drawn a supposedly lucky family with 
whom it is impossible for any one who 
is neither saint nor fool to feel sympathy, 
and he has left his audience in an un- 
certainty which supplies no anchorage to 
self-complacence. 

These are the basic faults, but the 
play throughout shows a singular faculty 
for the misuse or perversion of its own 
opportunities. Two instances will suf- 
fice. The girl at the last moment ex- 
claims in the face of ruthless disillusion: 
“At all events I have been a millionaire 
for one day.” Our hearts beat a little, 
as they are generously prone to beat, at 
the thought of a day’s apotheosis in a 
dismal life. But what is Mr. Pinski’s 
notion of apotheosis? It is to send the 
girl to a costumer’s, and to lead her in 
the heart of the day through the heart 
of the town in a bedizenment which elec- 
tricity could not soften nor opera con- 
done. This is the fashion in which Mr. 
Pinski’s notion of a young girl’s instant 
of beautiful release is presented to the 
shuddering spectator. 

The second instance is in the fourth 
act. There is undoubtedly something 
stirring to the imagination in the pic- 
ture of a community in delirium, in an 
ecstasy of greed, groping and fumbling 
for buried treasure by torchlight in a 
graveyard. It has affinities with the 
Walpurgis-Night in “Faust”; it has other 
affinities with the dog in Hardy’s lyric, 
searching in his dead master’s grave, not 
for his master, but for a bone. Clearly, 
if this be comedy at all, it is an austere, 
trenchant, bitter comedy, comedy reached 
by a long détour which traverses horror 
and skirts romance. The people are 
finally ridiculous, but ridiculous in a 
strange, exalted, half-poetic way. Noth- 
ing surely could be more fatal than to 
make them ridiculous in an apish, mouth- 
ing, farcical way, to let them jabber 
idiocies in mimicry of an idiot. Yet that 
is the fashion in which Mr. Pinski 
clinches his point. He had half achieved 
the demonic; he falls back upon the 
bestial. 

This aptitude for seeing everything at 
its crudest or worst is notable in Mr. 
Pinski. It does not spare even his race. 
Labeled “anti-Semitic” and signed ‘‘Gen- 
tile,” this picture of brutal and abject 
manners would have been an offense not 
merely to- Jews, but to liberal and hu- 
mane spirits anywhere. In the inex- 
orable “Treasure” the Jews might almost 
be said to add themselves to the long and 
hateful list of races that have made them- 


selves infamous by the persecution of 
the Jews. One turns with relief to Mr. 
Aaron Hoffman’s. “Welcome Stranger,” 
now playing to enthusiastic crowds in the 
Cohan and Harris Theatre. The play as 
play is a very ordinary affair, using all 
the tested receipts, permitting itself all 
the safe blunders. Even in a world 
of calumny Mr. Hoffman’s “Welcome 
Stranger” is safe from the imputation 
of literature. Nevertheless, it renders 
in its incidental way a social service, and 
it doubles the service by its plain demon- 
stration of the fact that a cheap and 
shallow play is capable of that beneficence. 

The “Stranger” is a Jew, and the point 
of the drama is the slow and quiet vic- 





tory of his shrewdness and forbearance 
over the inveterate and insensate preju- 
dice of a small New England town. Mr. 
Hoffman aims to remove or reduce that 
seated prejudice against the Jews which 
retires to the manners after it has been 
driven from the laws, and nestles in the 
heart after it has been purged from the 
manners. What is wanted to-day is not 
tolerance on the grand scale or in the 
grand style, but the ability to put into 
the intercourse between Christian and 
Jew that ease and mutual comfort which 
should supersede a patronizing magnani- 
mity. Mr. Hoffman’s play is a small 
trading-ship, but it flies a high flag. 
(Continued on page 356) 
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Mr. Hoffman has again been happy (or 
skillful) in the character he has assigned 
to his Isidore Solomon, who is handled 
with quiet adequacy by Mr. George Sid- 
ney. In the ordinary representations of 
Jews the race is dominant, the race 
nearly overwhelms the man. But in 
Isidore Solomon the man holds the race 
in check. Why should not a man be 
Jewish—in moderation? Christians are 
rarely immoderate in Christianity. In 
Isidore Solomon shrewdness is not wiz- 
ardry; cunning is not legerdemain. The 
infusion of Abraham in him has not over- 
laid the traditional Adam—has not 
wholly blurred the potential Christ. He 
is neither rogue nor saint; he likes kind- 
ness and he likes gain; he lives in the 
delightful uncertainty of a man whose 
heart and whose head are chronically, 
and with every justification, afraid of 
each other. Perhaps this subtle common- 
ness in the man is wisdom in Mr. Hoff- 
man; perhaps it is fortune: wise or for- 
tunate, it has lent substance to his play. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 


The Current Concert Season 
—Great Guest Conductors 
and a Symphony War 
Are Promised 


HE busiest musical season ever yet 

projected for New York is on its 
way. It will be largely given over to 
“pure music.” 

This season we may hear more talk of 
conductors and great concerts than of 
Caruso and the so-called stars of opera. 

Concerts surprising in diversity and 
interest will crowd our music rooms. 
Recitals by the score and tens of scores 
will press them close for patronage. The 
virtuosi of a dozen different nations will 
invite our favor. And lesser artists will 
fight hard to get a hearing. 

The most vital, the most fascinating 
features of the present season will be 
provided by the rival symphony orches- 
tra. A fierce war has just begun, a 
three-cornered struggle for predominance 
in the concert field. It had been smoul- 
dering and seething for some months, 
and it has now at last found definite ex- 
pression. 

The contestants in the case are Mr. 
Damrosch and his New York Symphony, 
Mr. Bodanzky with the re-organized Na- 
tional Symphony, and Mr. Stransky with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. They will 
all be forced to meet the competition of 
great visiting orchestras—of the changed 
and much re-modelled Boston Symphony, 
under Mr. Monteux, the Philadelphia 
players, led by Mr. Stokowski, the Chi- 


cago, Detroit, Cincinnati, and Minne- 
apolis Symphonies. In addition to what 
these may give us, we are promised at 
least three important concerts by the 
La Scala Orchestra. It will be directed 
by that master of his art, Maestro Arturo 
Toscanini. Backed by such influential 
persons as Mr. Flager, Mr. Kahn, Mrs. 
H. P. Whitney, Mrs. Frederick Coolidge, 
and others, that former master of lyric 
drama at the Metropolitan will tour the 
East and the Mid-West for several 
months, and show us (not for the first 
time) that he is no less remarkable in 
the interpretation of symphonic works 
than in the rendering of Verdi, Gluck, 
and Wagner. 

As I foreshadowed, too, not many 
weeks ago, unusual interest will be lent 
to the activities of two of our three 
New York concert orchestras by the 
appearances of distinguished foreign 
“guest conductors”’—Mr. Albert Coates, 
of Covent Garden and the London Sym- 
phony, and Mr. Willem Mengelberg, 
of Amsterdam. Mr. Mengelberg will 
divide with Mr. Bodanzky the respon- 
sibility for sixty performances announced 
by the National Symphony organization; 
while Mr. Coates will have complete 
charge of two concerts of the New York 
Symphony, devoted wholly to the works 
of British composers. 

What Mr. Stransky, with his assist- 
ant Mr. Hadley, wil! contribute to the 
achievements of the season is still his 
secret. But it seems sure that some 
American compositions (among them a 
new tone-poem by the industrious Mr. 
Hadley) will be on his programmes. We 
may be sure, too, that to celebrate the 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Beethoven’s birth the Philharmonic will 
give prominence in its scheme to the 
master of masters. 

Beethoven will, indeed, have special 
honors paid him on all sides this season. 
For the creator of the “immortal nine” 
is not, like other lights of music, within 
the field of controversial passion. Mr. 
Damrosch may not share Mr. Toscanini’s 
love of Strauss, and Mr. Stransky may 
not approve of Mr. Mengelberg’s love of 
Mahler. But as Beethoven, thank heaven, 
they are as one. 

To the relief of those who do not think 
so highly as he does himself of Mahler’s 
music, Mr. Mengelberg will interpret only 
one work of the Viennese composer, his 
fourth Symphony. He will include three 
works of Strauss, though, in these pro- 
grammes, his “Don Juan,” his “Don 
Quixote,” and his “Heldenleben.” 

French and Italian modern music, not 
yet heard here, will be performed at the 
concerts of the New York Symphony. 
But as the backbone of the plan he has 
mapped out Mr. Damrosch intends to 
give his audiences a retrospect of sym- 
phony from the beginning of that admir- 
able art form till its complete develop- 
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ment. During his travels since last 
spring in Europe, Mr. Damrosch and his 
followers had all sorts of opportunities 
for enlarging their repertory. They 
also broadened their outlook on their 
cherished art. We may be confident that 
they will have gained something in au- 
thority from the approval they received 
for some (though not, by any means, for 
all) of their interpretations of the works 
which they performed abroad. And, on 
the other hand, it may be hoped they will 
have heeded some of the harsher but at 
times well justified comments of the 
French and English critics. 

The first demonstration of the season 
in the war of our own New York orches- 
tras was made by Mr. Bodanzky, when 
he directed the first pair of symphony 
concerts with the National Society. It 
was in no sense an aggresive movement. 
Indeed, it had the air of a mere dress 
parade. The programme was made up of 
favorite works, all well established in the 
local repertories. There was nothing 
new that one could say about the “Frei- 
schiitz” Overture, for example, or the 
Brahms No. 2 Concerts (with Gabrilo- 
witsch as pianist), or the familiar “Death 
and Transfiguration” tone-poem of Rich- 
ard Strauss. The chief object of the 
conductor was, no doubt, to convince his 
public of the excellence of his orchestra. 
No care or money has been spared to 
make it worthy of its new and splendid 
name. Mr. Bodanzky aims at more than 
mere success. He aspires to equal and, 
before long, to outdo the brilliant record 
of the old Boston Symphony. To attain 
this end he has weeded out most of the 
weaker members of his former organiza- 
tion, replaced them by a number of mu- 
sicians drawn from the Boston Sym- 
phony, and added others who in other 
years had played here with the Damrosch 
and Stransky orchestras. 

The financial and administrative strain 
involved in keeping up three ambitious 
local orchestras will tax the resources of 
their backers. But the artistic good re- 
sult from the keen competition is unmis- 
takable. The presence in New York of 
foreign artists will serve to stimulate our 
own conductors. And, though the strug- 
gle may be costly, if not ruinous, art in 
the long run must be much advanced. 

As for the chamber music concerts and 
recitals which we may look forward to 
between now and spring, they are so 
numerous that it may be impossible for 
the most zealous critics to keep pace with 
them. Already we have had an agreeable 
foretaste of what is in store for us in 
three of the six concerts advertised by 
the London String Quartet. The Lon- 
doners have confined and will confine 
themselves exclusively to Beethoven, and 
what they have done so far has won them 
wide-spread praise. Mr. Levey has all 
the qualities required to inspire his fellow 
artists and weld them into an effective 


whole. All Beethoven’s sixteen quartets 
and his “Grand Fugue” will be performed 
here by Londoners. When they depart 
we shall have the pleasure of again listen- 
ing to the Flonzaley quartet, which in the 
opinion of competent judges is now the 
finest group of chamber music artists of 
the New and Old Worlds. The Flonzaleys 
have lately been in London, where they 
have added to the laurels they had earned 
in earlier years. Since the disappearance 
of their forerunners (and, for a time, 
competitors), the Kneisel group, the 
Flonzaleys have had few dangerous rivals 
in their own domain. They owe the favor 
they enjoy not only to the delicacy and 
sympathy of their renderings of music, 
but also to the care with which they 
select their varied repertory. 

Of the recitals which have so far taken 
place this autumn three may be singled 
out for special mention. The début of 
Tom Burke, the Irish tenor, did not quite 
justify the predictions of his manage- 
ment. It was not wise, I think, to announce 
this singer as unparalleled. Although 
an artist of good rank and quality, he is 
not unique. Nor is he the best living 
Irish tenor. Among the thousands who 
attended his début at the Hippodrome 
some probably were conscious of the fact 
that, though well suited to the operatic 
stage, he was not yet so well fitted for 
the concert room. In London, where I 
heard him at Covent Garden, he impressed 
me as an excellent interpreter of some 
Puccini parts. But concert singers need 
a special training. 

The second of the recitals I refer to 
was given by Marguerita Sylva, who, as 
an interpreter although not as a vocalist, 
has always seemed to me one of the most 
charming of all Carmens I have heard. 
Her reappearance at Aeolian Hall was 
more than welcome. She sang six groups 
of songs, in various languages, ranging 
from the “Che faro” of Gluck to Spanish 
songs by Laparra and American airs. 

The last recital I can mention was ar- 
ranged at Carnegie Hall in honor of the 
centennial of that once idolized singer, 
Jenny Lind, known to our forefathers 
here as “The Swedish nightingale.” The 
Berlin soprano, Frieda Hempel, and other 
artists—dressed in the costumes of a 
hundred years ago—on this occasion sang 
through the old songs which Jenny Lind 
interpreted at a much-talked-of concert. 
Why Hempel, of all singers, should have 
been picked out for the part of Jenny 
Lind (with whom, so far as anyone can 
tell, she has little in common), I do not 
know. The interest of the recital, al- 
though real, was in effect more historic 
than artistic. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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The Game of Chess is an intellectual 
pastime and recreates by taking pos- 
session of the mental faculties and di- 
verting them from their accustomed 
grooves. It is commonly supposed 
that it is difficult to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the game, but this is a mistake. 
The moves may be learned in a short 
time and a week’s practice will evoke 
a sufficient amount of skill to afford 
pleasure both to learner and tutor. 
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THIS FASCINATING GAME, 
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THE ART OF CHESS—James 
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game. 


THE AMERICAN CHESS 
PLAYER’S HANDBOOK 
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A practical guide for the be- 
ginner and reference book for 
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THE MINOR TACTICS OF 
CHESS—Franklin K. Young 
and Edwin C. Howell $1.34 


A treatise on the deployment 
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ideals and American principles of government. 
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needed projects of social improvement, while still 
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to remain a people of self-reliant freemen. 


hensive review of Imperial politics entirely free 
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the politics of their own country. 
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Tur Weekrty Review, unsurpassed in literary 
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cal, and in criticism neither cantankerous nor 
smugly complacent. 
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